











CHRISTMAS 
SHOWCARDS... 


TO PACK YOUR STORE FULL 
OF HOLIDAY ATMOSPHERE! 




















Two of the sixteen new copyrighted designs in the 1937 Lackner line, all beautifully produced in holiday colors. 


When Christmas shoppers are in a holiday mood they are in a spending mood! Many a sale that would 
otherwise go unmade can be tallied on the cash register if your store fairly breathes a Christmas atmosphere. 
And it is easy—and most inexpensive—to obtain this effect. Lackner Christmas cards in harmonious holiday 
colors on the best grade of snow-white, rigid, flat, coated cardboard—all ready to letter with your own sales 
messages—have been used for years by many of the best stores to boost Christmas sales. They carry the 
spirit of the season right up to the point-of-sale. 


These cards have friendly, cheerful designs by skilled artists and come in a variety of sizes to fit in with 
your individual needs. In either the Standard type or Deluxe (with additional colors) Lackner Christmas 
cards are unbeatable values. Exclusive use in your city of any of the copyrighted designs is assured if 





ordered immediately. Write today for catalogue showing the complete range of designs in full color. 


Every Practical Size 


A wide variety of sizes makes it pos- 


sible for you to select exactly the type 
card most suitable for your needs. 
Use them in the windows, on ledges, 
counters, special displays — wherever 
your store will profit by becutifully 
designed Christmas sales cards. Sizes 
include price ticket size of 234"x31/y” 
and up to the half sheet, 14”x22”. 








Now Available 
for the First Time 
—Die-Cut Midget 


Price Tickets.... 


In sixteen clever, colorful designs, 
these midget price tickets will 
help you toward a successful holi- 
day season. Die-cut with clean 
and sharp edges, they fit in any- 
where—and they are very inex- 


pensive. 








Attractively Priced 


Lackner Christmas cards are decidedly 
low in cost. The Standard type is of 
equal craftsmanship as the Deluxe; 
only the number of colors has been 
decreased. The Deluxe cards are done 
in four deep, glowing colors that will 
delight you. The 11x14 size is priced 
at $3.00 per hundred upward, depend- 


ing on quantity ordered. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE SHOWING ALL DESIGNS IN FULL COLOR 


LACKNER PRINTING COMPANY 


LACKNER BUILDING 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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THE COVER OUR NEXT ISSUE 


Charles Merrill, Seidenbach's, Tulsa, Okla., whose The October issue of DISPLAY WORLD 
skillful use of dramatic lighting is arousing much will be the annual Christmas number, replete 
amevest in the display field, is the author of the with ideas for Christmas displays of all types 
display shown on the cover of this month's issue. 
(More displays and an article by Merrill, in 
which he describes the operation of his depart- 


ment, are on pages 4 and 5.) In this window 
the attention is immediately caught by the high- Malloy, A. J. Roeder, Richard Staines, Karl 


—outdoor, department, window, ledges, coun- 
ters. Among those present with articles and 


photographs of selling displays wil! be Guy 


lights and is then carried to the merchandise on Kneis, William Arinow, Theo Talisman, Ray 


Martin, and many others. 





1937 


"When you stop to think that we do no direct 
mail advertising, never run an ad in the news- 
papers, don't go on the radio, and depend en- 
tirely on our window displays to attract the 
customers into the store, and upon our sales 
people and ample stock to sell them after they 
get in, you can see what tremendous importance 
we attach to display!"—John M. Lee, manager, 
Retail Stores, Gotham Silk Hosiery Company, Inc., 
New York City. 
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MEANS THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 


SUCCESS or FAILURE 


The 


has brought to the display profession modern production methods which have 
made possible the present day type of display. You can’t afford to use anti- 
quated methods any longer—get out of the old rut by writing this minute 

for our literature. 


INTERNATIONAL REGISTER CO. 
13 S. Throop St. Chicago, Ill. 
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Coast Convention Delegates 
Addressed By Hiffman 


(Editor’s note: The following is the ad- 
dress to be delivered by Erwin A. Hiffman, 
president, International Association of Dis- 
play Men, St. Louis, by long distance ’phone 
to the annual convention of the Pacific 
Coast Association of Display Men, Yakima, 
Wash, on Monday, September 20.) 

It is an honor to have been extended an 
invitation to address you at this convention 
which [ am sure will be a most succesful 
meeting for displaymen of the Far West— 
yet only far from the physical standpoint, 
as spiritually we are with you. We have 
much in common and for that reason, I am 
taking this new way of being with you 
today and extending greetings from the 
International Association of Display Men, 
congratulating your president and members 
for the many things that you have accom- 
plished for display and for the men engaged 
in this profession. 

Business today is investing enormous sums 
of money in display equipment. Are you 
qualified to manage this investment? Sub- 
stantially more than three billion dollars a 
year is spent on display and any industry 
that deals in terms of billions of dollars a 
year is a big industry! It must have fur- 
ther potentialities and possibilities of de- 
velopment or it could not expand to these 
proportions without being useful and with- 
out continued possibilities of use and de- 
velopment. 

Every day opportunities are presented to 
us and we certainly must take advantage 
of them. Most every form of advertising 
is to some extent under the spotlight of 
publicity. People are saying, “I read it in 
the paper,” but what about it! “I heard it 
on the air,’ but one doesn’t know whether 
they were exaggerating or not—but in dis- 
Play, we have a better opportunity to present 
to the public the fact that our place in 
business is doing a straightforward mer- 
chandising job. “It is the real thing.” For 
the public’s inspection, our windows are 
open twenty-four hours a day, making sales 
long after closing hours and during holidays. 

It seems to me it is a challenge we can 
meet triumphantly—follow through by tak- 
ing advantage of the opportunity that is 
being offered to you—accept it in an interest- 
ing, masterful, and efficient way. The col- 
lection and pooling of information about 
display will increase the knowledge in this 





field. Everyone will gain by that. We know 
a lot about it, but not enough. Let’s keep 
on digging—it’s simply a matter of coopera- 
tion and who will deny that cooperation 
doesn’t always get results? 

Let’s be broadminded about this and rec- 
ognize these facts. You have an idea—lI 
have an idea. I give you my idea and you 





Erwin Hiffman 


President, |. A. D. M. 


give me your idea; then each one has two 
ideas. That’s reasonable, isn’t it? That is 
the real purpose of getting together. It’s 
the cooperation of the ablest minds of our 
profession that you get by being affiliated 
with the International Association of Dis- 
play Men. You don’t buy membership. To 
further illustrate this point, you don’t buy 
a paper—you buy news. You don’t buy 
glasses—you buy vision. You don’t buy awn- 
ings—you buy shade. 

The need of a definite purpose in work 
is an ancient theme. Quoting Seneca, “If a 
man does not know to what port he is steer- 
ing, no wind is favorable to him.” Organ- 
ized, planned action, with each step marked 
out in advance is the way to proceed. We 
are setting our course in that direction. 

A speakers’ bureau has been formed with- 
in our own ranks so that someone will be 
available for any district of the country. 
This is absolutely and necessarily needed as 
in the formation of local clubs every assist- 
ance must be extended to them as they are 
a vital part of the progress of the Inter- 
national Association of Display Men. The 
first of a series of promotions that will be 
sponsored by the International Association 
of Display Men has been planned and just 
released. 





For the displayman who is willing to drift 
along from day to day in the same old rou- 
tine, membership in a display organization 
has no meaning. But for those who, like 
yourselves, see in club and national affilia- 
tions an opportunity to multiply your ideas 
and to work for a common cause in a mu- 
tual spirit of goodfellowship, the possibili- 
ties are limited only by the effort and 
thought expended. Display is gaining more 
recognition every day. In every field there 
are alert executives who are coming to ap- 
preciate the fact that in this age-old, and yet 
new, advertising medium they have a sales 
tool which will not turn in their hands—a 
selling force which is extremely flexible and 
which can be adapted to fit exactly their 
individual needs. With this increased rec- 
ognition, the time is rapidly approaching 
when display will take its proper place in 
the merchandising field, and with it will 
rise those displaymen who are now endeav- 
oring to increase their worth and ability 
through membership in display organizations. 
As for those content to remain in a fixed 
groove, they will realize eventually that a 
rut is just a shallow grave. 

Worthwhile things are not accomplished 
without time and effort. This reminds me 
of an incident involving Bob Johnson, pres- 
ident of the Chicago Display Club, who was 
approached by a prospective member. “Can't 
you simplify the activities of the club? I 
can’t take the time off coming to meetings, 
I have other things to do.” “Certainly!” 
answered Bob, “I can arrange for that. It 
all depends, of course, on what you want 
to accomplish. When God wants to make an 
oak, He takes a hundred years; but when 
He wants to make a squash, He requires 
only two months.” I am sure you are not 
like the prospective member. 

This initial promotion mentioned above 
will. increase the popular interest in store 
fronts and window displays. The fact that 
87 per cent of merchandise sold is sold by 
sight should remind you that your work is 
constantly being inspected. Let’s prepare for 
that inspection now. Utilize this most vital 
and valuable space in your establishment. 
It’s under your guidance and supervision. 
Your future depends on the execution of 
your duties. If successfully administered 
your activities will be noted by your supe- 
rior, so prepare for that inspection, too. 
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 Catchines The Eye 
Of The BPasserby 


By CHARLES MERRILL 
Seidenbach's, Tulsa 
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Selling has always been a process of ap. 
pealing primarily to one sense—that of 
sight. Through it the emotions of the pur- 
chaser can be reached and influenced and 
his or her trend of thought directed. From 
the days when some cave-dweller bactered 
an obsidian spear head for a particularly 
attractive chunk of meat, down through the 
time when wily horse-traders narrowly 
scanned each beast for faults or good points, 
sight has usually been the determining fac- 
tor in making sales. 

Modern trade depends on a series of vis- 
ual efforts on the part of the shopper. It is 
up to the displayman to guide the continu’ty 
of the series so that the logical climax is 
reached in a sale of merchandise. The start- 
ing point is with the window display, which 
must make the first move in the progression 
by catching the passerby’s eye. Next, as- 
suming that the individual has been at- 
tracted by the merchandise and has entered 
the store, a follow-up is necessary in the de- 
partment so that a reminder is automatically 
given the customer. Then the actual mer- 
chandise is shown by the sales person, the 
third step in the series. 

Each move has brought the eye of the 
shopper a little closer to whatever is beng 
displayed: first she was separated from it by 
plate glass and several feet of space; then 
in the department she saw the follow-up dis- 
play at a much closer distance, and finally 
she inspected the merchandise itself. 

In the department, the other senses may 
play a small part—touch, for example, or the 
sense of smell as in the case of perfumes, 
hearing where musical instruments may be 
the products for sale—even taste, when sam- 
pling occurs in a grocery department. But 
sight is the outstanding sense of all from 
the merchandising standpoint, influencing 87 
per cent of all our decisions. 

The series of visual steps in selling nat- 
urally starts when the eye of the passerby 
is first arrested. Experiments have proven 
that motion’ in the window is practically a 
sure-fire method of attracting attention to a 
display. Most stores, however, hesitate to 
use motion, feeling that it is not quite dig- 
nified enough for department stores, spe- 
cialty shops, and the like. 

However, there is another powerful weapon 
for catching the eye—one which not only 
does not “cheapen” the store employing it, 
but adds to its prestige and increases the 
beauty of the display itself. That is dra- 


—The drawing power of these three displays 

by Charles Merrill could hardly be ques- 

tioned. Theatrical lighting, with careful 

attention to shadows and _ highlights, is 

largely responsible for their ability to catch 
the eye of the passerby— 
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—The new dramatic lighting system used by 
Seidenbach's has resulted in more demands 
for merchandise from the window displays, 
Merrill reports. . . . The first millinery win- 
dow had a muslin background behind which 
was placed a head. A spotlight focused on 
this brought out the interesting shadow seen 
at the right— 


matic lighting, with its shadows and high- 
lights, color, and ability to concentrate at- 
tention where it is required. 

This “theatrical” lighting is only just 
coming into general use, although many dis- 
playmen have experimented with it for sev- 
eral years. Its possibilities have only been 
touched upon, and as increased knowledge in 
its functions is acquired by displaymen it 
will play a more important part in stopping 
the shopper. It marks another step in sell- 
ing through s‘ght. If used for dramatic in- 
terior display it will open up an entirely 
new avenue along that line. It is only a 
question of time until this is done. 

On page 4 are three highly dramatic dis- 
plays in which theatrical lighting functioned 
well. The first, for ready-to-wear, had a 
background in light blue. The major illum- 
ination was concentrated at the left of the 
display, th:s lighting being the only attempt 
at “decoration” aside from the small glass- 
topped stand at the right and the modernis- 
tic table in the rear. 

Then follows a window of short fur wraps 
for evening wear. The lighting here was 
primarily on the heads of the two figures 
and on the r:ght central background. The 
“over-lapping” illumination was amply suffi- 
cient to display the merchandise to advan- 
tage. The group of plastic foxes on the 
“rock” heap threw a natural shadow which 
contrasted sharply with the off-white column 
at the right. The background proper was 
in pale blue. 

A large oil painting formed the central 
background feature for the display of shirts. 
This was framed in dull gold and placed 
against a horizontally-paneled background 
of a neutral hue. Strong, sharply focused 
spotlighting was used on the merchandise 
for contrast with the dull tones of the 
painting. 

Two millinery displays appear at the top 
of page 5. The first had a large frame in the 
background. Over this was tightly stretched 
a piece of white muslin. A mill’nery head 
was placed back of this and a spotlight fo- 
cused on it, thus casting a very interesting 
shadow of a head in profile against the back- 
ground. 

The second window had a large picture 
frame in the background, and in this was a 
new millinery head of the former Mrs. 
Wally Simpson. Spotlights from each side 
of the window concentrated the attention of 
passersby on the center of the display, while 
other spots brought out the heads resting on 
the displayers. 

The last display was for bathing and beach 
wear. A tank, 5 feet by 9 feet, was built in 
the window and a pressure pump kept the 
fountain playing vigorously. Spots were 
directed on the apparel at each side of the 
Pool. The added element of motion from 
the fountain, plus the dramatic lighting, 
made this window one of excellent eye- 
catching possibilities. 
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Maintaining The fradition 
Of Neiman=Marcus 


By GUY MALLOY 


Neiman-Marcus Company, Dallas 





The Neiman-Marcus Company is usually 
accorded recognition as one of the five lead- 
ing “high-style” shops. Our customers turn 
instinctively to the store for the latest in 
fashion trends and it has become a tradition 
with the firm that they must not be dis- 
appointed. 

All advertising—in fact, every form of 
publicity—must be in keeping with the gen- 
eral policy. Hence the necessity for main- 
taining the Neiman-Marcus tradition of 
style-rightness and modernity extends into 


te? 


4 
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window and interior display, since they are 
the first opportunity the shopper has of 
actually seeing the apparel about which she 
probably has read in the newspaper adver- 
tising. 

In handling display at this store, the 
utmost care is used to make sure that every 
presentation is worked out far in advance 
of the showing. Every Monday morning the 
department managers meet and discuss in- 
coming merchandise and promotions. Plans 
for window displays are talked over. The 


” 
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writer then studies the merchandise to be 
shown, gets information on specific selling 
points, and formulates the idea around which 
the display will eventually be arranged. 
Once the idea is roughed out a meeting 
is held at which the sales promotion man- 
ager, advertising manager, and display di- 
rector go over the plan and incorporate it 
into the publicity program. This al! takes 
place weeks in advance of the actual dis- 





play, thus giving us ample time in which 
to do any construction work necessary. 

Four persons are in our display depart- 
ment, handling twenty-two windows. The 
usual formula for a window display is to 
keep it “light and dramatic.” 

Windows are allotted to the different de- 
partments by the advertising department at 
the same time a request for advertising space 
is placed. Each department is charged for 
all window displays featuring merchandise 
carried by the department. This charging is 
done in proportion to the size of the window 


—The "all-white wedding" illustrated above 
posed a mannequin before a screen of 
cellophane. White “lumiline’ lamps were 
placed within cellophane cut to resemble 
lilies. . . . Garden implements, in the fore- 
ground and against the indirectly lighted 
background, were used in a display in honor 
of the garden clubs of Dallas... . The third 
display on this page was one of a series 
entitled "What's your hobby?" Each disploy 
dealt with a different sport— 
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—Individual fur pieces were the main prop- 
erty used in the July red fox promotion 
shown at the right. . . . Below are illustrated 
two of a group of windows installed for a 
Pan-American Exposition tie-in. The murals 
of Mexican subjects were by Leon Dacus. 
The last display was indirectly lighted in 
red, white spot-lights being focused on the 
two figures— 


and location on the street. The cost ranges 
from $5 to $50 a week per window. 

In regard to interior display, this is han- 
dled in the following manner: All “ordinary” 
displays are worked out with a sales person 
in each department, this individual naturally 
being sciected because of particular interest 
or ability in display work. This system is 
supervised by the display director, of course, 
and works out very well. However, for spe- 
cial interior displays the display department 
takes over the task. We are firm believers 
in good, consistent interior treatments which 
supplement and back up the presentations 
shown ir: the windows. 

Six examples of Neiman-Marcus display 
are seen with this article. The first, in honor 
of the garden clubs of Dallas, had a corru- 
gated display material background into 
which a recess was built. This was illum- 
inated from the sides to show a blow-up of 
an illustration of flowers and a hoe and 
rake. Other garden implements and a group 
of nested flower-pots were the only “fix- 
tures” used. 

“The all-white wedding” was the title of 
the display represented by the small cut. A 
niche in the column at the left held sprays 
of flowers. The mannequin stood before a 
screen of cellophane. White “lumiline” 
lamps were placed within cellophane cut to 
resemble huge lilies, the wiring passing up 
through their stems. A spotlight was focused 
on the figure from the upper right. 

A series of windows used a short time ago 
featured the question: “What’s your hobby?” 
Each display dealt with one form of sport. 
The photograph shows the one for golf, in 
which the background bore a sketch of a 
feminine golfer of thirty years ago. Note 
the shadows of the miniature golfer and the 
golf clubs at the right. 

For a July promotion on red fox furs a 
mannequin stood on a_ sloping pedestal 
against an indirectly lighted background. 
The base of the pedestal! was covered with 
individual furs. The sides of the center 
panel were framed with furs, while others 
were suspended in a row from left and 
right. 

An unusual group of windows tied in with 
the Pan-American Exposition, held from 
June 12 to October 31. The next photograph 
illustrates a display in which the central 
portion was devoted to a mural by Leon 
Dacus, entitled “Mexican Bird Peddler.” 
Small bird cages, of the type made by Mexi- 
cans, were suspended in the foreground. The 
mural was flanked by obliquely placed 
bamboo strips set at an angle to contrast 
with that of the painting. The figure at the 
extreme left was shown in the act of lifting 
the lid of a wicker hamper filled to the brim 
with brightly colored fruits and vegetables. 

Another mural by Dacus, “Jug Peddler,” 
Was indirectly lighted in red, with the two 
figures spotlighted in clear white. 
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An Institutional Jeries 


When we recently installed a battery of 
twenty window displays devoted to a tribute 
to the industries of Birmingham, a competi- 
tor made the remark: “It won’t work! Your 
sales are made to women, not to men.” 

But it did work as an exceptionally suc- 
cessful builder of good will for the store— 
one that the results more than justified. 

One of the main assets of any business is 
summed up in those two words “good will.” 
Without it no store can continue operations. 











By JOSEPH APOLINSKY 


Loveman-Joseph & Loeb, Birmingham 


It is intangible and fickle, but there is much 
that can be done to direct it to a given firm 
and maintain it once it is _ established. 
Hence there is a definite place in any display 
program for the “institutional,” which is 
designed purely and simply for the purpose 
of adding to the store’s reputation for civic 
feeling and participation in local happenings. 
Thus, though institutional displays usually 
mean the elimination of the store’s merchan- 
dise from the window, the loss in that respect 











is more than offset by the enduring good wil} 
created. And, as a matter of fact, sales need 
not suffer during such a period. Our own 
experience is proof of that, since business 
did not drop during the times the displays 
to be discussed were on view. 

T. J. Twentyman, our advertising man- 
ager, conceived the idea of devoting our 
complete battery of twenty windows to a 
series of institutional displays as a tribute 
to local labor, industry, and agriculture. 
The details were worked out with the writer 
and preliminaries started immediately. 

Each display was based on the thought 
that the various organizations whose prod- 
ucts were shown were to a large extent re- 
sponsible for the growth and progress of 
Birmingham, and, consequently, of Loveman- 
Joseph & Loeb. In order to have good con- 
tinuity for the 400-foot span of the windows 
it was decided that each should be handled 
in much the same manner. The principal 
feature of every display was an oil painting 
on canvas which served as a _ background. 
These were 7 by 10 feet and cost, on an 
average, about $100 each. The painting was 


—Twenty windows—400 feet of display 
space—were devoted by Loveman-Joseph & 
Loeb to a tribute for the industry, labor, 
and agriculture which has been greatly re- 
sponsible for the growth and progress of the 
city of Birmingham. No store merchandise 
appeared in any window during the week 
the institutional displays were on view. The 
results were highly successful from the stand- 
point of building good will— 
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paid for by the manufacturer whose mer- 


chandise was shown, and this was the only 


item for which he paid. The art work was 
done by local artists. 

As many varied fields as possible were 
shown. For example, in the six displays 
illustrated with this art:cle the following 
manufacturers or public utilities were pre- 
sented: Protective Life Insurance Company; 
The Magic City Paint & Varnish Company ; 
Mabama By-Products Company; Republic 
Steel Corporation; Southern Bell Telephone 
& Telegraph Company, and Lamson Auto- 
motive Products Company. Each firm ex- 
pressed itself as more than pleased with 
the method of publicity given them. 

This series of twenty displays was in- 
stalled during two days and two nights, the 
windows being curtained-off for that length 
of time. They remained on view for one 
week. No store merchandise of any kind 
was shown during that time, but, as stated 
above, sales did not slump. 

Being curious as to the accuracy of the 
competitor's statement that such a promotion 
was a waste of money and window space 
because the displays appealed primarily to 
men, while the store catered to women, the 
writer made a lengthy check on the series’ 
effect on feminine passersby. It was found 
that in many cases the woman was the first 
to call her masculine companion’s attention 
to the battery, while a goodly percentage of 
unescorted women went from window to 
window with rapt attention. 

Perhaps it is the novelty of seeing the 
windows of a department store given over to 
a promotion of something other than ap- 
parel and similar merchandise which catches 
the attention of the confirmed window shop- 
per. Perhaps it was just curiosity as to the 
physical appearance of the different plants 
shown in the paintings. (These were very 
authentic in appearance. For instance, note 
the close attention to detail in the display 
for the Alabama By-Products Company, 
second from the top on page 9. Every win- 
dow, smoke-stack, and coal-chute was repro- 
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duced with photographic accuracy.) But 
whatever the reason, these displays got far 
more attention than might be expected from 
such subjects. 

The results from institutional displays are 
always almost imposs:ble to spot definitely. 
About the only way in which immediate 
“returns” can be estimated is from the pub- 
licity received and from comments of shop- 
pers. As to printed publicity, this promotion 
was written up extensively in the local news- 
papers, both as stra‘ght news matter and by 
columnists who realized the boost for Bir- 
mingham businesses. And, which is. still 
more to the point, many customers told us 
personally of their appreciation for the firm’s 
public spiritedness. The amount of favor- 
able word-of-mouth advertising Loveman- 
Joseph & Loeb received is incalculable. 

The store’s management felt that this pro- 
motion was a marvelous achievement in 
building good will. 
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Artist and Super-Salesman 


By NELL ARDEN 
Chicago 

















































“The windows are the most important dis- 
play space in a department store,” declares 
Antimo Beneduce, who is window display 
manager for Mandel Brothers, Chicago, 
“They must serve a double purpose. First, 
they must be striking. They must be ar. 
ranged to make people stop and examine 
them. And they must be good salesmen, 
Every window must be designed tc make 
the observer desire the merchandise.” 

Beneduce, who is a graduate of the Cleve- 
land School of Art, and who is a painter 
of considerable ability, carries out his theo- 
ries daily in his windows. His displays are 
primarily of the type that sell. It is a 
tribute to his merchandising sense that in 
spite of his training along the line of art 
that he does not permit art to dominate 
his displays. Despite the feeling and skillful 
treatment he contrives to inject into his 
windows, they are full of “sell.” 

Beneduce and his department work in co- 
operation with the advertising department 
and attempt to base all windows on the main 
selling theme of the advertising. The win- 
dows are kept as simple as possible. Crowd- 
ing and unnecessary detail are avoided. 

While some displaymen “hint,” Beneduce 
is never content merely to suggest. His dis- 
plays, which always contain an appropriate 
window card with carefully chosen copy, 
tell a complete story. A parallel illustration 
would be that of a salesman who discusses 
the points of his product and then abruptly 
stops, as compared to the man who goes 
through his sales talk and then cheerfully 
and expectantly asks for the order. 

The purpose of a window display, like the 
purpose of an advertisement, is to bring the 
customer into the store to buy. Mandel’s 
windows do just that. The merchandise is 
the highlight of the story—and Beneduce, 
with a subtle use of background, lighting 
effects, and window cards, takes pains to 
dramatize it—to make it desirable. 

Three Mandel window displays are illus- 
trated herewith, the first, for an anniversary 
sale, stressing a simple arrangement of foot- 
wear and bags. The second, “Sandals by 
Mandel’s—bloom on the fashion horizon,” 
used stylized cut-out flowers resting on Cif- 
cular plateaus. Each bloom bore a sandal, 
with others on the small ledges supported by 
the stems. In the third display, Beneduce 
used drawings of feminine figures for the 
four background panels, with actual flower 
clusters as corsages, boutonnieres, and the 
like. 














—Designed by Antimo Beneduce, window 


display manager, Mandel Brothers, Chicago, —In 
these three windows are typical of the sell- had 
ing type of display which Beneduce ficds M 

best. For sandals (second display) he used ms 
stylized cut-out flowers, showing the foot- tive 







wear on small ledges jutting from the stem 
and the bloom— 
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Displays By Karl Kneis. 
| Sweepstakes Winner 







We amd Be 


Ki 





—In the short period (about one year) during which Karl Kneis has won the grand prize but carried off the sweepstakes award as well. The 
had charge of the display department of Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis, — six photographs shown above are half of his entry in the latter contest. 
Mo., he has succeeded in creating some remarkably beautiful and effec- Marked by ideas, arrangement, execution, and an especially pleasing 


tive displays. In the 1937 I. A. D. M. photograph contest he not only use of deft contrast, the displays are outstanding in every way— 
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Dramatizing A Store Policy 
To Sell Merchandise 


By FRED K. HOYT 
Kaufmann's, Pittsburgh 











Pittsburgh department stores remained 
open on Saturday afternoons during the 
period of July 10 to August 31. Kaufmann’s 
did not. It closed at 1 o’clock each Satyr- 
day to give its employees a series of sum- 
mer week-ends. 

When the decision to close was made it 
was realized that two things were necessary: 
to announce in dramatic form to the public 
why the step was to be taken, and to turn 
the move into a form of institutional adver- 
tising which at the same time could be em- 
ployed to move merchandise. 

To make the announcement, therefore, the 
promotion department planned newspaper 
advertising and devoted the store’s window 
and interior display to the theme, “Kauf- 
mann’s believes in the week-end.” 

Thus each display permitted us to explain 
our policy in regard to Saturday afternoons 
off for the employees and also to show mer- 
chandise which could be used for vacations, 
cruises, sports, or simple week-ends in the 
country. 

Modern caricatured backgrounds and 
scenes of the “Gay Nineties” featured the 
window and interior displays. The idea was 
carried out as a store-wide promoton. A 
unit theme was developed for each of the 
apparel windows, in which were displayed 
apparel for spectator sports, fishing, avia- 
tion, travel by trailer, golf, tennis, and dude 
ranching. 

A tennis court with cut-out composition 
figures Holding tennis rackets in front of 
the back wall, and with painted figures re- 
ceding in the distance on the background 
to give an illusion of depth, was used for 
the spectator sports display, as seen in the 
first illustration. 

Photomontage panels of vacation scenes, 
taken by Kaufmann’s staff photographer 
with a candid camera, gave the week-end 
theme its background in one group of gen- 
eral merchandise windows. (A _ luggage 
window in which the same idea is used is 
shown in the second photograph.) 

Floating clouds and a huge cut-out bird 
bearing passengers and luggage made ai 
amusing combination for the airplane travel 
window. 


—Cut-out figures of tennis players stood 
before the background of the first display 
above, painted figures on the back wall 
receding into the distance for an_ illusion 
of depth. .. . Week-end luggage was shown 
before photomontages of candid camera 
vacation scenes mounted in a recess which 
circled the back and one side of the win- 
dow. The pictures were indirectly lighted. 
. . . For apparel for travel by plane, Kauf- 
mann's used a background on which clouds 
floated and a large cut-out bird bore 
passengers— 
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—One of the most amusing of the "Kauf- 
mann's believes in the week-end" series of 
displays was the first on this page, for golf 
apparel. The background showed the hands 
and feet of a golfer seeking a lost ball. 
The ball, in half-round, and with feet, hands, 
and sly features, appeared to be soundly 
asleep under a clump of grass. . . . Fashions 
of the turn of the century were drawn on 
the background for still other displays of 
the week-end series, and the last photo- 
graph shows a continuation of the central 
theme by a background map of vacation 
points within the Pittsburgh area— 


The excited faces of a gallery at a tennis 
match were represented by egg-shaped com- 
position board painted heads set out from 
the wall by white mailing tubes to suggest 
necks. The hair and eyes were done in cut 
metal. Scarfs and other accessories were 
used on the necks to give a humorous touch 
of realism. 

A cut-out composition board trailer going 
over a painted hill with painted trees made 
a clear picture for a d‘splay oi trailer ap- 
parel. In a fishing window, nature reversed 
itself; the cut-out fish was holding a rod 
and reel while waiting for a bite in a tree- 
circled pool. 

Hands of heroic size fumbling down in the 
grass for a golf ball made a setting for golf 
clothes and equipment. The golf ball, as is 
shown in the upper picture on page 13, was 
done in half-round with little feet and arms 
and a sly face; it was shown as comfortably 
asleep. 

Drawings of bathing scenes of the early 
nineteen hundreds provided the week-end 
atmosphere for another group of windows, 
while maps, mounted on curved screens, 
showed vacation spots around the Pittsburgh 
area. 

The dude ranch theme was executed with 
a section of real fence which was continued 
on the back wall in a painted scene. A rear 
view of a buxom cowboy was portrayed as 
causing the fence to sag in crazy curves. A 
painted horse with a rope tail and paper 
drinking cups for eyes amused the passersby. 

On the first floor were stylized ledge dis- 
plays with actual merchandise arranged as 
coming out of painted waves in front of a 
gaily colored beach scene. Copy following 
the contour of one of the waves stated to 
the public, “Kaufmann’s believes in the 
week-end.” Other displays in the interior 
of the store were on the fashion floor, in the 
sporting goods, camera, and luggage depart- 
ments. In the latter a week-end travel booth 
was built to give Kaufmann customers the 
latest travel information. 

The windows, posters, and interior dis- 
plays were designed, built, and executed by 
Kaufmann’s display craftsmen and artists in 
a trend suggested by Laszlo Gabor, art di- 
rector for the store. All work was handled 
by the display shop, window and _ interior 
display departments. 

As a promotion, carried out in the most 
complete detail in the newspapers, interior 
and windows, the idea was most successful. 
It informed the public in an interesting way 
ot the fact that Kaufmann’s would be closed 
on Saturday afternoons over a certain period 
ot time, gave the shopper a definite reason 
why the move was being made, and tied-up 
merchandise with the general scheme. 
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broducer and Retailer 
Must Cooperate 


By A. A. SCHOENBERGER, Sales Promotion Manager, 


One paramount reason for the lack of 
cooperation that we hear so much about in 
connection with retail stores using manufac- 
turers’ displays is due to the fact that the 
displays in question have been designed and 
produced without thought, consideration, or 
knowledge of the problems of the stores in 
which they were supposed to be used. 

The more manufacturers get on the other 
side of the fence, so to speak, and view 
their own problems not only from the con- 
sumer’s but also from the retailer’s stand- 
point, the more successful in dollars and 
cents the manufacturer’s efforts become. This 
benefit will create more cooperation on the 
part of the retailer because he, too, will reap 
rewards from the manufacturer’s displays 
when they are turned to his own selling 
problems. 

Our firm recognizes the need for this co- 
operation—the manufacturer to furnish dis- 
plays slanted to the dealer’s needs, the re- 
tailer to do his part by using the displays. 
We feel that last impressions are always 
the most striking. Last impressions carry 
the strongest potentials for action. For in- 
stance, the further back in our memory 
things go, the less likely are we to act on 
those impressions. What we read or see 
today is thousands of times more effective 
from an action standpoint than what we saw 
or read last week. Today is always the 
most important time to get action—and 
sales. 

The Industrial Rayon Corporation is help- 
ing retailers to give correct impressions to 


Industrial Rayon Corporation, Cleveland 


customers about Spun-lo right where Spun-lo 
garments can be bought. The firm tops off 
its advertising with point-of-sale promotions 
in the form of itinerant window displays and 
interior displays in the retail store. Judging 
from our experience, the proper presenta- 
tion of merchandise in the store is one of 
the most important phases of advertising. 
All merchandise needs glorification and 
dramatization. Putting appeal into it does 
not consist merely of exposing it to view. 
Our display job is to create a desire in cus- 
tomers that will make them want to examine 




















Delon 


the merchandise, and then buy it. We haye 
found that sales, as a result, are made easier 
—and more often. 

At the present time we are shiping to 
retail stores, on an itinerant basis, window 
displays and counter units that travel to. 
gether. This permits the department hap. 
dling Spun-lo garments to tie together their 
display in the department with the display 
in the window—which not only stops cus. 
tomers outside the store but also directs 
them to the department. After arriving at 
the latter point they receive another strong 









impression from the display right where 
sales are made. 

The effectiveness of these displays, de- 
signed, produced, and traveled for us by 
W. L. Stensgaard & Associates, Chicago, has 
been very pronounced, thereby proving that 
the manufacturer of a product can receive 
ample cooperation from the retailer if his 
displays are designed with the retailer's 
needs in mind. A couple of the comments we 
have received from the field, bearing out our 
belief in the necessity of making a strong 
last impression to retail customers, are such 
as these: 

Edward A. Munch, advertising managét, 


—The "spill" of the bicycle rider in the 
display by Frank G. Bingham, Robertson 
Brothers, South Bend, Ind., caused hundreds 
of shoppers to report an "accident in the 
window" to the store management—and 
drew a lot of attention to the garments on 
view. . . . Spun-lo undergarments for every 
occasion are shown in series in the second 
display. A motion mechanism brings one 
garment after another into the oval in the 
background panel— 
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Crosby & Hill Company, Wilmington, Del.: 
“We are pleased to inform you of the suc- 
cess of this display and to congratulate you 
on the new type of display, the inside aisle 
unit. It proved very satisfactory. The use 
of this display during the promotion we have 
just had has been very helpful to our busi- 
ness.” 

R. Howells, department manager, Joseph 
Horne Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.: “Regard- 
ing the Spun-lo display which you furnished 
us, we have found it to be very satisfactory. 
We feel that this display is well adapted to 
a department such as ours and will help us 
in promoting .Spun-lo products.” 

We have received other such comments 
from retailers and in addition to the fact 
that sales have been increased, these retail- 
ers have commented that the size of the 
display, the design, and the lighting fitted 
into the requirements of the departments. 
This, we feel, is very important. Such units 
must be designed by persons who are retail- 
minded—who know retail merchandising, as 
well as retail display. 

How some progressive stores make use 
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arm was removed so the figure would be 
more natural. 

“This simple but effective idea made 
people stop dead in their tracks when they 
reached the window. It made automobiles 
come to sudden stops at night. It had hun- 
dreds of people coming in to tell us (those 
who didn’t read the card) that we had had 
an accident in the window. The word-of- 
mouth advertising from this display perhaps 
could not be bought in dollars. Last, and 
most important of all, the sports wear de- 
partment sales reached a new high. 

“The background was of white Buttress 
Board, and the center panel was of light 
blue Redi-prep. The letters for the words 
‘sports wear’ were of rubber in bright colors, 
showing different active sports in miniature.” 

Stressing fashion, the next display adds 
motion to the window. The mechanical 


action feature is the blue felt-covered drum 
seen through the oval of the center unit. This 
drum slowly revolves, bringing into view, 
one after the other, a series of six silhouettes 
depicting various activities in the display 
life of a woman. 


Beneath each silhouette 





of this display material is illustrated by the 
photographs. Although the first one, by 
Frank G. Bingham, Robertson Brothers, 
South Bend, Ind., did not use the promo- 
tional material furnished by our firm, the 
novelty of the presentation makes it worthy 
of comment. Bingham has this to say about 
the display’s pulling power. “This window 
attracted unusual attention, due perhaps to 
the ‘man bites dog’ theory being news. The 
copy on the card reads: ‘A spill, but never- 
theless good form in Robertson’s active 
sports wear.’ The idea, to my knowledge, is 
original. Simple to install at no cost, any 
displayman can install it who has a sitting 
figure and a bicycle in his store. The left 


—Action again catches the shopper's eye 
in the Spun-lo display immediately below. 
The carved hands raise and lower the mate- 
tial as would be the case in washing. .. . 
The final display is a Spun-lo unit in service 
at the William F. Gable Company store, 
Altoona, Pa. The illustration in the center 
of the column is a hand-painted trans- 
parency— 
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is mounted the particular undergarment 
which ties in with the activity illustrated. 
The center unit is 5 feet 8 inches high, 4 feet 
6 inches wide, and 3 feet 8 inches deep. The 
four small displayers are 15 inches wide 
and 6 inches deep. 

The next unit features washability. Two 
large carved hands at either side of the 
center panel lower and raise an actual piece 
of Spun-lo material as though it were being 
washed. The mechanical action, dramatic 
lighting, and the rich color scheme of the 
display makes it especially high in interest 
and merchandising value. In size the unit 
is 7 feet high, 11 feet wide, and has a depth 
of 2 feet 6 inches. 

The final display is shown in use on a 
department table at the William F. Gable 
Company, Altoona, Pa. The unit is equipped 
with especially designed chrome-plated rods 
for the display of garments, attracting the 
customer’s attention to the point of purchase. 
The illustration on the face of the column 
is an illuminated hand-colored transparency. 
The illuminated top provides dramatic light- 
ing for the merchandise displayed. Size, 42 
inches high, 52 inches wide, 36 inches deep. 

These photographs show graphically how 
we are trying to apply the rule which manu- 
facturers should observe: look at the re- 
tailer’s and customer’s side of the story 
first, then design your displays accordingly. 





Paper Mannequins Enter 
New York Windows 

Full-sized paper mannequins made their 
bow to New Yorkers through the windows 
of Jane Engel’s recently. The figures are 
around 10 pounds in weight, and are said 
not to chip or crack. The variety of colors 
and textures available enable them to tie-up 
particular costumes with particular manne- 
quins. The Engel shop is using one in 
ivory for evening clothes, one in deep brown 
for the fall shades, and one in cork for gen- 
eral all-around daytime shades. The figures 
have removable paper wigs of different col- 
ors. They came from the studio of Ruth 
Copeland, 113 West Twenty-third street. 
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What were the objectives of this particu- 
lar research? To establish a scientific pro- 
cedure to determine the circulation of win- 
dow display advertising and, so far as pos- 
sible, to apply this procedure during the 
course of the study so that immediate con- 
clusions might be available which could be 
applied in practical advertising work with- 
out need of elaborate and costly machinery. 

In the second place, the jo-nt committee 
desired to obtain better knowledge of the 
structure of the typical market in order that 
the advertiser would have available a set of 
standards upon which he could erect a win- 
dow display policy which would result in a 
proper distribution of window display adver- 
tising in such a manner as to obtain more 
positive control of the distribution of his 
advertising messages. 

In the third place, the committee desired 
to obtain cost data based upon verified cir- 
culation figures. 

To obtain these objectives a large staff 
was used, with headquarters in New York, 
and. nineteen laboratory cities were selected 
in order to gather the facts and study the 
various types of markets from a geographi- 
cal representation and by size of town. 

In this particular study I want to impress 
upon you that it was directed toward what 
we might call dealer help advertising as 
contradistinct from merchandise display—a 
contradistinction with which you gentlemen 
are so familiar. This is wholly directed to 
the study of the use and principles and 
values of dealer help forms of advertising. 

These laboratories ran all the way from 
Portland, Ore., a city of 300,000 population, 
down to Morristown, N. J., with 15,000 pop- 
ulation, so we have all classes and all types 
of markets and we think it represents a 
very good cross-section and that the facts 
are accurate and will give us a fundamental 
basis for deriving some of the fundamental 
principles which I will show you in chart 
form in just a moment. 

It is interesting to note that during the 
process of this study some two million people 
were clocked. The formulas we have pre- 
pared made it possible for us to determine 
the movements of some forty-nine million 
people. During the process of the study 
some sixteen or seventeen thousand outlets 
were observed’and the facts gathered were 
analyzed. This was no small task and has 
extended over a period of about a year and 
a half. 

The first step in the analysis of any ad- 
vertising function is a study of the number 
and distribution of buyers. This factor may 
be described as the static factor. Here is a 
population density map showing a pattern of 
the residences of the people who live in the 
market .or, rather, one may say where the 
people sleep who live in the market. It 





*From an address given at the I. A. D. M. 
convention, Chicago, 1937. 
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The Window Display Survey 


By JOHN PAVER, Chief Engineer* 
National Window Display Research, New York City 


tells I:ttle about the character of the com- 
munity or its inhabitants. 

The density of population map does, how- 
ever, afford a pattern for an initial analysis 
of another factor of great importance. The 
next map of the same market is an index to 
its buying power. It is, of course, a funda- 
mental principle in selling that volume de- 
pends not only upon people with needs but 
upon people who have a financial capacity to 
satisfy their needs. There is no advantage 
in advertising to a large number of people 
if they do not have the ability to purchase 
the commodity being sold. 

There are many methods of determining 
buying power capacity in any market. The 
method used is not superior to others. It 
is based upon the median values of rented or 
owned homes. This factor is easily deter- 
mined and since it bears a relatively stable 
proportion to total spendable income, it af- 
fords a reasonably reliable index to various 
income levels. 

Where window display advertising is used 
for the promotion of a specialized com- 
modity, it is apparent that maximum advan- 
tage will arise from the concentration of 
special efforts in those areas of the com- 
munity occupied by persons normally capa- 
ble of making purchases. 

Attention is turned next to a consideration 
of the population of a market in action. This 
factor of buying power movement, com- 
monly called traffic, is definitely dynamic. 
It indicates not where people live but how 
they move; where they go. These move- 
ments are illustrated by pedestrian flow, by 
automobile flow and by mass transportation 
movement. The patterns of traffic flow are 
relatively stable over long periods of time 
in any market. 

Window display advertising is intimately 
associated with traffic and therefore an 
analysis of traffic flow is of prime impor- 
tance in the initial step toward circulation 
evaluation. This intimate relationship be- 
tween trade activity and the daily habitual 
movements of the population of any market 
is illustrated by the following map. 

Ths shows the distribution of all of the 
retail outlets in the same market. There are 
1,800 of them spotted on the map. The simi- 
larity in the patterns of retail trade and 
distribution and the patterns of traffic flow 
are quite evident. It is particularly true of 
the pedestrian flow. The reason for this is 
that no matter what other means of trans- 
portation are used, trade normally arrives 
on foot. This creates a close volume rela- 
tionship between trade volume and_ pedes- 
trian volume. 

Successful store location follows very 
definite principles and laws, some of which 
are only now coming to be appreciated and 
understood. Successful retailers almost in- 
stinctively comply with them. One need not 
discuss them in detail at this point other 
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than to mention some of the more control. 
ling factors such as population density of 
the required quality, a traffic flow of suff. 
cient volume to support the necessary trade 
volume, the proximity of other magnetic 
influences, but the absence of competitiye 
stores in a volume or quality to absorb too 
large a part of the potential trade. 

This chart shows the trade structure of 
the market. As in all markets of any size, 
there is a well-defined central business dis- 
trict. The great majority of the remaining 
outlets group themselves naturally in stra- 
tegically located neighborhood business dis- 
tricts. These, too, are easily identifiable. 
The balance of the trade outlets of the mar- 
ket, comparatively few in number, are 
w-dely scattered in the form of isolated 
stores. 

This latter small group accounts for a very 
small percentage of the total trade of the 
market—12 per cent. In this market 88 per 
cent of the entire business is done by stores 
located in the central business and neighbor- 
hood business districts as shown. By con- 
centrating upon these areas and the estab- 
lishments within them, the advertiser knows 
that he is covering the important part of 
the trade structure of the market and is con- 
centrating upon that portion of the market 
which has the greatest opportunity. 

The retail trade structure of the markets 
investigated was used in the Window Dis- 
play Research as a means of controlling the 
distribution of window display advertising 
and as the basis for determining its circula- 
tion. 

The use of this structural principle in 
window display distribution is shown in the 
next slide. This is referred to as minimum 
representation. There is no intent in the 
use of the term to indicate that a smaller 
distribution of window display material may 
not be used by a successful merchandiser 
assuming a commodity of limited appeal. 
For the distributor with a general con- 
sumption commodity, however, it is reason- 
able to anticipate that his window display 
advertising must afford him representation 
in at least all of the identifiable trade area 
units of a particular market. 

The next figure shows what has been des- 
ignated as normal distribution of window 
display advertising. The term “normal” is 
used because the practical investigations in 
the field indicated that two displays placed 
in each identifiable trade district was the 
practice most commonly followed by fore 
most average users of window display ad- 
vertising. 

Again it should be emphasized that the use 
of the term “normal” does not purport to 
indicate that greater or lesser intensity 0 
displays may not be used profitably under 
the particular requirements of an individual 
distributor. 

[Continued on page 40] 
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Dramatized itinerants 
Sell More Merchandise 


By FRANK W. SPAETH, Vice-president, 


W. L. Stensgaard & Associates, Inc., Chicago 


At the International Association of Display 
Men convention, John Paver, National Win- 
dow Research, gave us a glimpse into the 
final report soon to be issued showing an 
audit of window circulation. The purposes 
of the survey were three-fold: (1) How to 
apply a scientific procedure to establish re- 
liable measurements of window display cir- 
culation. (2) Establish a set of standards 
upon which the advertiser can adopt a 
window display policy resulting in better 
control and proper distribution of window 
display advertising. (3) Obtain cost data 


based upon verified circulation figures. 
Nineteen laboratory cities were selected 
These represented 


for this investigat-on. 


One of the most important points stressed 
by Paver is that the average daily circulation 
equals approximately 50 per cent of the 
population. 

Thus, we find we have been ultra-conserv- 
ative, for in our current issue of “Merchan- 
dise Presentation” we stated that 128 of each 
1,000 inhabitants pass daily each prominently 
located window. Until the final authentic 
report is issued, we will continue to use our 
figure. Just imagine—in a city of 50,000, 
each day 6,400 potential buyers pass your 
windows; that is window circulation. The 
value of your services should be measured 
in relation to the percentage of these poten- 
tial buyers who stop to look at your displays, 





markets of varying types of community life 
and structure. The individual movetaents 
of more than two million people were 
checked during this investigation. More 
than 21,000 retail outlets were recorded and 
of these 16,500 were analyzed. 


—Here's a dramatic setting for the new 
metal colors in hats for fall as introduced 
by John B. Stetson Company. The floor 
stands and upright columns are chrome and 
copper plated for accenting metal colors in 
gray and brown. The two side illustrations 
are plywood cutouts. The center illustration 
is an original wood carving. This display, 
as all others shown with this article, is by the 
W. L. Stensgaard organization. . . . The 
illustration on the panel for Bostonian shoes 
's an original carving correct in every deta’l 
and accurately proportioned. The especially 
designed displayers which provide for an 
unusual shoe display are of metal, chrome 
plated, and are fastened securely to the pol- 
ished wood floor stands. Design and copy 
on the center panel in oil colors— 


and secondly, who enter the store to make-a 
purchase. 

What are you doing to make your windows 
sparkle with newsy selling appeal, attracting 
these passersby to stop, look, and enter the 
store to buy? 

In 1935 a survey conducted by this organi- 
zation indicated that 8 per cent of the pas- 
sersby stopped to study or inspect the ordi- 
nary type of window display ... and that 
20 per cent stopped to study or inspect the 
dramatized type of window display. So, in 
our theoretical city of 50,000, of which at 
least 6,400 pass our window each day, only 
512 will review the ordinary window we 
slapped together, whereas 1,280 will study 
the one we planned and merchandised care- 
fully, and for which we used a dramatic sell- 
ing appeal. 

We contend that larger numbers of retail 
principals are beginning to recognize the 
higher sales potentialities of dramatized 
window displays. Larger display budgets 
are proof of this growing appreciation. As 
a result more and more of our windows are 
being cleverly merchandised and dramatized. 
However, it costs a lot of money, time, and 
effort to plan and build such displays. There 
is not an adequate amount to treat each 
window promotion accordingly. There never 
will be just as there never will be 
enough money to give each department as 
much as it thinks it needs for newspaper 
advertising space. 

For that and other reasons there will 
always be a wide market and an extensive 
demand for itinerant display promotions. . 

[Continued on page 34] 





A Common Denominator 
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For 400 Dealers 


Back in grade-school days it was often 
necessary to find the common denominator 
for a group of fractions—some factor com- 
mon to each which could be used to solve 
the problem. It is now the writer’s task 
to find the common display denominator for 
a group of 450 Marshall-Wells associated 
stores, and the task is not unlike the arith- 
metical example mentioned above. 

Since the displays for these 450 stores are 
usually installed by people who are not pro- 
fessional displaymen, the design must be 
kept simple. The ideas advanced and the 
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By MAX SMITH 
Marshall-Wells Company, Duluth 


scope of the display must be within range 
of each individual store, not too difficult to 
install and yet with selling power. 

The problem is simplified through a dis- 
play suggestion booklet which is sent out at 
regular intervals to the associated stores. 
Displays are carefully planned at the Du- 
luth office, are set up in representative 
dummy windows, photographed, and detailed 
instructions for construction and installation 
compiled. All this information is contained 
in the booklet which reaches the merchants 
well in advance of seasonal promotions. 


GREATER Ga 
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Perhaps the best way to outline the display 
service we render to these 450  stores— 
located, incidentally, from Duluth west to 
the coast—is to discuss a few of the actual 
displays and give the instructions which ac- 
companied them. 

First is a window on Peters ammunition, 
Quoting from our instruction sheet: “Ma- 
terials required, four poplar poles 8 feet 
or longer; three poplar poles 4 to 5 feet; a 
few cedars, balsam, and poplar boughs; one 
3 by 3-inch by 5%-foot square post (for 
signs); two grass mats. The setting for this 
display is very simple, yet it is extremely 
effective. The display is very small, with 
less than 8 feet across the front. Small 
balsam and cedar trees are tacked on the 
background at both corners of the windov, 
mingled with boughs of poplar and evergreen 
along the sides and across the bottom of the 
background, which should be covered with 
a French blue crepe paper. The old rail 
fence effect is built in diagonally from the 
rear right hand corner to half the window 
depth on the left hand side. The top rail 
is nailed at one end only, with the other 
end on the floor. 

“The three arrow-shaped ‘talking signs’ 
should be used as shown, mounted on stiff 
cardboard to keep them in proper shape, and 
tacked in place on the sign post. This should 
be painted a white or light gray, using Texo- 
lite water paint. Two grass mats are used 
on the floor, with straw at the right where 
the pheasants are shown. These can be 
obtained from local sportsmen or from your 
game warden. Where evergreens are not 
obtainable, use corn stalks. Two or more 
guns can be shown lean‘ng up against the 
rail fence. If a large window is available, 
then put in hunting coats, hats, and all other 
hunting accessories.” 

For the window using the background on 
which appeared the words, “Greater Sav- 
ings,” the instructions were as_ follows: 
“Materials required, one 4-by-6-foot panel: 
one 24-inch round panel; wood block let- 
ters; 40 feet of %4-by-34-inch parting stop 
moulding; floral sprays and vines. First 
paint large panel in light yellow Texolite 
When dry, take round panel and lightly draw 
the outline of circle on the yellow panel in 
proper place as shown. Next, cut wood strips 
the proper length, paint white, and tack into 
place with 1%4-inch flat head wire nails an 
bending into a curved shape as shown by the 


—Max Smith has the task of planning dis- 
plays which will meet the requirements of 
450 associate stores. He finds the answer 
in displays which are kept simple from the 
background and fixture angle, making them 
well within the scope of the average store— 
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—Complete instructions for the construction 
and installation of each display are included 
in a display booklet which goes out to the 
450 stores at regular intervals. Merchandise 
arrangement in the window is discussed, also, 
and detailed sketches and photographs for 
interior and header table trims are included— 


photograph. Tack the outside strip first and 
bend out to 24% by 2% inches. This will 
give the desired curve. Balance of strips 
can be nailed with 1l-inch space between 
each. Use wood block for spacing purposes. 
After the wood strips are tacked in place, the 
round panel (finished in medium green) can 
be tacked in place on top of the strips, and 
in its proper place by using 1%-inch flat 
heads and tacking into the wocd strips at the 
two sides and on the bottom. The wood 
lettering (finished in white) can now be set 
into place by using a small daub of glue 
or cement. A couple of vines and floral 
sprays will put the finishing touch to this 
setting, which really is very effective in a 
beautiful combination of colors. Display 
fixtures used: one 4-by-6-foot panel; one 24- 
inch circular panel; two four-shelf display 
stands; one 18-by-36-inch display block; two 
9-by-9-inch display blocks ; one 12-inch glass 
vase; two grass mats.” 

“Thrift Days” was the slogan for the 
third window illustrated. The instructions 
were: Material required, wood block letters; 
one 4-by-6-foot panel; one 24-inch round 
panel; three pieces of 6-foot half-round 
moulding; three pieces of 4-foot half-round 
moulding; crepe paper. The setting for this 
November window is exceptionally striking 
and of course has considerably more effect 
where it is carried out with the Texolite 
paint, moulding, the round panel, and wood 
block letters. However, crepe paper can be 
used for covering the panels and the pulling 
of tubes if necessary. The colors used are 
a medium gray on the main panel, red on 
the round panel, and white on the half- 
round mould:ng, with yellow wood block 
lettering cemented on sticks which are in 
turn tacked in place on the round panel. Dis- 
play fixtures used: one 18-by-36-inch window 
block; one 18-inch quarter-circle window 
block; three 9-inch window blocks; one 12- 
inch window block; one 9-by-18-inch win- 
dow block; one three-shelf display stand; 
one four-shelf display stand; four 12-inch 
glass vases; two 9-by-42-inch glass shelves; 
one 8-by-33-inch glass shelf.” 

For the “Cream of the Market Values”: 
‘The colors used for this setting are medium 
green, cream, yellow, and white, using the 
Texolite water paint which dries fast and 
gives beautiful effects. The main panel (4 
by 6 feet) is finished in medium green. The 
3-foot quarter-circle is painted in cream. The 
wood block letter is carried out in bright 
yellow, with the five wood strips finished in 
white. When dry, the quarter-circle of 
wallboard should be tacked in place on the 
green panel, leaving about 3 inches at the top 
and about 2 to 3 inches at the right hand 
side. Then tack the wood strips in place, 
starting with the right hand one first. Last 
Is the mounting of the wood letters, which 
can be cemented in place by a small daub 
of silver solder or LePage’s glue. If you 
[Continued on page 39] 
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From “Esquire” fo Counter== 
One Advertising Theme 


Pick up a copy of Esquire, or any other 
national publication in which Pioneer Sus- 











pender Company products are advertised, 
and examine the firm’s advertisement. Then 
take a look at the company’s window and 
counter displays. You will find that the 
same theme is followed scrupulously in each. 

Pioneer believes in the value of multiple 
impressions, of repetition of the same idea 
so that when a shopper thinks of braces he 
instinctively thinks of “Streamlox” or of 
“Customfit” or of the name “Pioneer.” 

It is interesting for the displayman to 
know that in many cases it is the idea for 
the window and counter displays which de- 
termines, to a great extent, the nature of 
the other advertising. But that this is 
logical can easily be seen: Pioneer, like 
other manufacturers of similar merchandise, 
is particularly interested in the shopper at 
the point of sale. A man may decide, after 
reading an advertisement, on purchasing a 
pair of “Smith Suspenders; but when he 
reaches the spot where they are sold he is 
wide open to the suggestion given him by 
an attractive, attention-compelling display. 
Therefore point-of-sale display is especially 
important in the sale of such merchandise 
and must be given primary consideration— 
and if a unified advertising theme is to be 
carried out then the rest of the advertising 
must follow along the ideas advanced in the 
display material. 

All of Pioneer counter and window dis- 
plays are designed along the line recom- 
mended by Arthur Tatham, advertising man- 
ager, Bauer & Black, Chicago, during his 
address before the International Association 
of Display Men convention recently. Tatham 
pleaded for recognition of the other fellow’s 
needs—what the retailer wants in point-of- 
sale displays, material that will actually 


help him sell. As Moriz M. Dreyfus of the 
Pioneer company puts it: “It is easy enough 
for any manufacturer to say, ‘We should 
have some displays of some sort,’ and then 
turn over 5,000 rushed-out, haphazard dis- 
plays to the salesmen with instructions to 
‘get ’em used!’ Or it is not at all difficult 
to look over some clever artwork done by 
a skilled artist and think: ‘That would make 
a mighty pretty display.’ The rule Pioneer 
applies in planning display material is simply 
this: ‘Will it help the retailer sell?’ If the 
answer is ‘yes,’ then it will help us.” 

The firm goes still further. Realizing 
that the displayman has a close cognizance 
of the needs of his own company, and will 
eventually be responsible for the use of the 
display material, Pioneer consults a group 
of leading retail displaymen before passing 
any proposed displays for final OK. 

Again quoting Dreyfus: “Pioneer lives up 
to the implication of its name. We are not 
afraid to depart from established custom if 
that is considered the wise thing to do, nor 
are we afraid to inaugurate something new 
and different. 

“The braces illustrated in the first photo- 
graph on page 20 combine two of the strong- 
est promotional features to be found in 


—Above is Pioneer's new revolving counter 
unit which shows both actual braces and 
a figure demonstrating the braces in use. 
The newness and novelty of the displayer 
makes the prospective purchaser receptive 
to the new idea incorporated into the 
merchandise. The window display 


shown on this page was installed for A. 
May & Sons, 


Grand Rapids, Mich.— 
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—Other Pioneer counter and window units 
are illustrated on this page, ranging from 
the one with the British atmosphere at the 
top of the page, through the semi-humorous 
touch for Tyrolean braces, to the definitely 
humorous display featuring the old-clothes 
man... . The window display was used by 
Rodes-Rapier Company, Louisville, Ky.— 


braces today. These are the Streamlox end, 
which clips onto the trousers without the 
use of teeth, supporting the trousers wher- 
ever the wearer wants that support instead 
of where a girl in a clothing factory 
‘guessedl’ a button should be sewn, and the 
Customlit back which allows the braces to 
be adjusted for perfect fit to a man of any 
build whatsoever. 

“We felt that from the angle of the retail 
store it would be desirable for us to develop 
a startling type of counter display unit to 
focus attention on these two startlingly new 
developments in braces. Accordingly, we 
set out with no preconceived ideas. We 
realized that our problem was to show both 
the front and the back of the braces—this 
meant a display unit that revolved. We 
wanted to show the actual brace and also 
a figure demonstrating the brace in use. This 
was a tough one. But, do you remember the 
old clock on the mantelpiece of your grand- 
mother’s house—the clock with the glass 
dome over it? We did, and the acetate tube 
on this new display unit is the outcome. 

“If the display as shown on this photo- 
graph is turned around, the back of the 
brace is right in front of the eyes of the 
consumer, showing the Customfit construc- 
tion, while the back of the man’s figure 
shows how the back of the brace looks when 
being worn. And on the revolving disc in 
the back are the words, ‘Customfit Back.’ 

“We showed this selling unit to several! 
important displaymen before adding it to our 
fisplay set-up and every one of them liter- 
ally raved about it, not only because of its 
beauty but because it was so very new and 
different that it could not fail to startle the 
passing consumers into attention and put 
them into the frame of mind where they 
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would be receptive to the new idea in the 
braces themselves.” 

A group of the company’s display material 
is illustrated herewith. After the unit de- 
scribed above comes a display of braces for 
evening wear. The importance of white-tie- 
and-tails in men’s furnishing departments is 
ever increasing and this unit, mounting an 
actual pair of evening wear braces in a 
special package, focuses attention on other 
items of evening apparel. Dressing the man 
in tails, rather than a tuxedo, brings home 
to the consumer the fact that tails are no 
longer restricted only to the most serious 
of formal occasions. 

Also on page 20 is a window display of 
Pioneer products by A. May & Sons, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

At the top of page 21 appears a display 
for “Herringbones.” The British atmosphere 
has been worked into this counter, window, 
or showcase spot—designed to show the ac- 
tual merchandise in its package. 

This is followed by a _semi-humorous 
treatment of the authentic Tyrolean braces 
in Pioneer’s current line. The display is 
made in a size for window, counter, or show- 
case use, again mounting the actual braces 
in the package. 

Next is shown a Streamlox window card— 
a three-dimensional affair incorporating a 
touch of humor. Real braces are mounted 
on the figure of the tramp. 

The window display on this page was in- 
stalled by the Rodes-Rapier Company, 
Louisville, Ky. Note the consistent use of 
manufacturer-furnished display material. 

Other Pioneer point-of-sale aids consist 
of a scroll belt-unit of novel design, garter 
merchandisers, and the like. All are made 
of metal finished in gray with gold decora- 
tion. There is a definite motif carried out 
through the entire series. 

The foregoing might well be considered as 
typical of Pioneer’s efforts along this line: 
a constant search for new and different dis- 
play ideas, a coordination of all forms of 
advertising, and respect for the requirements 
of the men who must display and sell the 
firm’s merchandise. 
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The Value of Good Exhibits 


To A National Advertiser 


By C. R. MOFFATT, Director of Exhibits, 


U. S. Steel Corporation Subsidiaries, Pittsburgh 


“Step up, step up ... Ten cents to see the 
biggest sensation on earth,” barks the circus 
sideshow announcer. 

And laymen who visit a convention and 
see exhibits there often regard beautiful dis- 
plays with as idle a curiosity as the casual 
observer of the sideshow freak. This is no 
more a failing than is curiosity. Gradually, 
however, business men who attend conven- 
tions are becoming more seriously interested 
in displays. 

There are two reasons why any wide- 
awake manufacturer takes pains with his 
exhibits at conventions, fairs, and other 
public gatherings: 

1. He wants to increase his sales by show- 
ing his products in a way which will appeal 
to customers and prospective customers. He 
may show the technical advances which he 
has made in his plants, or new products 
which his engineers have designed. 

2. He wants a chance to associate the 
name of his company with an attractive dis- 
play. People go away from a big convention 
saying, “That United States Steel exhibit 
was beautiful!” Or so the designers and 
creators hope. And the connotation between 
United States Steel and outstanding products 
has been established by a_ well-conceived 
exhibit. 

At this point a distinction must be made 
between trade conventions and fairs. An ex- 
hibit at a trade convention is designed to 
attract the attention of a limited group of 
individuals. For example, a convention of 
railroad car builders is a meeting place for 
executives in all departments of railroad ac- 


tivity. Such a convention is not designed 
primarily for the general public. 

In other words, in a trade convention the 
exhibits appeal to a serious-minded man in 
a particular industry who wants to learn the 
new developments in his field by talking 
with his competitors and with the salesmen 
and engineers of his suppliers. The trade 
convention is not stultified because of this 
serious nature. Rather, it is the modern 
prototype of the village square where the 
traders swapped knives and beads for blan- 
kets and information. 

At fairs, on the other hand, the general 
buying public is not only admitted but in- 
vited. A fair is, naturally, more informal 
than a convention; and the exhibits shown 
are designed to appeal to man, woman, and 
child. 

What makes an outstanding exhibit? 

The pictures shown here, illustrating a 
United States Steel exhibit, reveal a large 
display on which time and effort had been 
expended for over a year. Months of pre- 
paratory work established a few new and 
salient products to be shown. These were 
the things to interest eng:neers. Perform- 
ance charts and graphs were also included, 
so that a research engineer might see new 
data attractively presented. 

Of interest to all visitors was the 22-foot 
giant towering over the auditorium floor. In 
his hands was a sword with which he 
“trimmed dead weight off freight cars,” 


while neon signs flashed the message of the 
three high tensile steels, USS Stainless, USS 
Cor-Ten and USS Man-Ten. 











The giant drew attention to the show. 
The throngs of visitors were further in- 
trigued by a central, revolving exhibit. Here 
six dioramas portrayed separate advantages 
of high tensile steels, showing new trains 
and new metals, with a talking story to 
accompany each diorama. Wind, rain, sun, 
and even a devil were utilized to catch and 
hold attention. 

Naturally, at a convention of this type, a 
manufacturer’s representation is important. 
A national advertiser may spend large sums 
for display but secure few results if his 
salesmen and engineers are not well enougli 
informed to answer every conceivable ques- 
tion. And if you don’t believe that visitors 
will ask more questions than any one person 
can answer, try taking charge of an exhibit 
at a large convention. 

Fortunately, clever business men now set 
the benefits of this dual effort at conven- 
tions: Displays which attract attention, and 
salesmen who take advantage of the dis- 
plays. 


—Above, a 22-foot giant lopped ‘dead 
weight off freight cars" to draw attention 
to the U. S. Steel exhibit at a convention 
in Atlantic City. The USS insignia wes 41 
feet above the stage. ... Within the exhibit 
itself, six dioramas portrayed separate ad- 
vantages of high tensile steels. Wind, sun, 
rain, and even a devil were used to catch 
and hold attention— 
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Meyer New President 
Of St. Louis Club 


At the regular dinner and business meet- 
ing of the St. Louis Display Club, held 
August 16 at the Hotel De Soto, Arthur 
Meyer was elected to the presidency. He 
succeeds Erwin A. Hiffman, Hiffman Dis- 
play Advertising Company, who resigned the 
office he had held for two years because of 
his election as president of the International 
Association of Display Men at the Chicago 
convention recently concluded. 





. =. 


Arthur Meyer 


Meyer, who is with the St. Louis office 
of Maharam Fabric Corporation, New York 
City, has been active in the local club’s 
activities since its organization, and has 
been serving as secretary. In accepting his 
new office he expressed his pleasure at being 
honored with the presidency of the largest 
display club in the United States, the mem- 
bership now being over 200. He stressed the 
fact that the growth of the club has been 
due to the cooperation of the members in 
building up a strong organization, and asked 
for a continuation of that policy. 

Other officers of the St. Louis club are 
William Schrick, Scruggs-Vandervoort & 
Barney, first vice-president; O. R. Pech- 
man, O. R. Pechman Company, second vice- 
president; Roland Spies, Bader’s, secretary; 
Elmer Thieman, Display Service Studios, 
treasurer, and Theo Talisman, Jaccard’s, 
sergeant-at-arms. 

In resigning his office as president, Hiff- 
man paid tribute to the club members for 
their help during the past two years, As an 
expression of appreciation for their work in 
the campaign which resulted in his election 
to the presidency of the I. A. D. M., Hiffman 
Presented a token of friendship to John G. 
Doran, Garrison- Wagner Company; Armand 
C. Raining, Boyd-Richardson Company: 
Roland Spies; H. L. Johnson, Johnson & 
Sparks, chairman of the board of directors, 
and Arthur Meyer. 

Johnson spoke of his regret at Hiffman’s 
resignation, but expressed his complete con- 
fidence in the new officers. On behalf of 
the entire club he presented Hiffman with 
a gift as a sign of the organization’s ap- 
Preciation of his services. 

A short talk was made by Syl C. Reiser, 
managing director, I. A. D. M., who was fol- 
lowed on the program by Bert A. Landers, 
Los Angeles, Calif., head of the organization 
whch bears his name. Landers discussed 
the Pacific Coast Association of Display 
Men and predicted that the coast group will 
go far, 
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KLING-TITE and 
HANSCO TACKPOINTS® 


inthe 


Ask for Folder 


If you’re not a user, 
send for descriptive 
folder of Kling-Tite 
ana Hansco Tackers. 








FOR FASTER, BETTER TACKING 


HE reason Kling-Tite and Hansco Tackers and 

Tackpoints give better results is because they are 
made in the same plant under unified control. 
combination assures the user a smoother-working 
unit and faster operation. 


Kling-Tite and Hansco Tackers are made for driving Tack- 
points up to 1-2-inch length. They’re widely used for all 
kinds of tacking — cutting costs and speeding up work. 
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-~ LL HANSEN MFG. COZD_ 


5041 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE [E:& & | 
CHICAGO, ILL. 












The BRISCHOGRAPH is an in- 
dispensable piece of equipment 
for every Displayman. Cardwriter. 
Poster Artist and Designer. It 
pays for itself quickly, and its 
modest price puts it within the 
reach of all. 


The New 3/10 Model 


*20 


COMPLETE 


Any photo, magazine, sketch, etc., 
regardless of size, can be clearly 
projected to desired size, in per- 
fectly defined detail, in natural 
colors, with reading matter from 
‘eft to right as original. 


Visit your dealer today and ask 
to see the Brischograph. Better 
still, buy it and try it in your 
every-day work . . if you do 
not find it all we claim—a worthy, 
time saving addition to your 
equipment—return it in ten days 
and your money will be refunded. 


Send for our New Circular 
Showing “WHO’S WHO” 


<a 


With This Machine 
 DISPLAYMEN 


everywhere are making illustrated backgrounds, 
| panels and posters easily, quickly and at low 
| cost because the BRISCHOGRAPH makes you 
; an artist—instantly. 


The BRISCHOGRAPH is simple to operate, as the above illustra- 
tion clearly shows (Guaranteed to be reproduced from unretouched 
photograph). S'mply place the Brischograph over the copy to he 
enlarged and focus to produce desired enlargement. Then follow 
the projection with pencil, pen or brush. You will be surprised 
how easily and quickly you can make attention-compelling back- 
grounds. 


THE BRISCHOGRAPH COMPANY 


Established 1926 


26 W. WEINSHEIMER ROAD COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Modern Store Fronts 
Increase Datronage 


Though the statute books of some forty- 
two states now carry fair-trade laws, and 
the Robinson-Patman act aims to eliminate 
varied trade practices, all in the interests of 
the retailer, merchants should not suffer the 
delusion that legislation can or will make 
them prosperous and happy. It will not force 
customers into their store nor force people 
to buy things. 

Aggressive and progressive merchandising 
will continue to be the only dependable 
route to successful, prosperous retailing. 
Alert merchants in cities of every size are 
making special effort to modernize their 
stores in recognition of the fact that both 
men and women prefer to do their shopping 
in attractive, modern stores. The trend is 
already well developed. Merchants are put- 
ting in modern fronts, revamping interiors, 
installing air conditioning equipment, and 
paying especial attention to service and mer- 
chandise displays. 

A survey by the federal government dis- 
closed that at least 90 per cent of the more 
than a million and a half retail outlets are 
markedly in need of new faces and modern- 
ization. There is much food for thought in 
this finding. Owners of old stores whose 
patronage is dwindling overlook the impor- 
tant fact that consumers are beauty con- 
scious—they Ike to do their shopping in 
well-lighted, well-arranged, modern stores. 
They are lured to stores by the sheer at- 
tractiveness of the store fronts and displays. 

Salesmen calling on the retail trade can 
cite instance after instance of the new pros- 
perity that has come to general merchandise 
stores, to grocery stores, druggists, and other 
types of business and service outlets, because 
of the allure of an attractive store front. 


By CHARLES H. OPPENHEIMER, President, 


Designers for Industry, Inc., Cleveland 


Small business men who have had the good 
sense and courage to proceed with modern- 
ization programs have found that their in- 
vestment for new fronts and modern inte- 
riors is readily offset by the daily sales 
increase. Also, it is the consensus that the 
improvements add more than their cost to 
the value of the store in event of sale. 

Merchants have found that the smart new 
luminous fronts and modern inter‘ors en- 
hance the earning power of their stores for 
the reason that they build up shopping traf- 
fic, increase sales, and prevent shopping- 
center shifts. 

The development of luminous store fronts 
is one of the remarkable advances in store 
modernization and merchandising. They 
embody the use of light, steel, glass, and 
porcelain enamels in color or combinations 


of colors. Highly finished enamels are used 
because of their beauty and cleanliness, and 
their reflection value which gives full play 
to lighting effects. Luminous buildings are 
more than just a new front. Properly de- 
signed, they bring new life, light and color 
to a business district, and a desired note of 
distinction to a business. From the mer- 
chant’s standpoint, the all important fact 
is that they make it possible for him to pro- 
cure and hold trade that otherwise would 
patronize competitors. 

Just as the bright lights attract millions 
to Broadway, just so do smartly lighted 
luminous store fronts draw customers to 
stores. Take away the smart store fronts 


and the gay electric signs with their hun- 
dreds of thousands of lights, and Broadway 
would become just as 


drab and just as 






































“dead” from a business standpoint as the 
side streets that lead to it. Take away the 
attractive store fronts and smart displays on 
Fifth avenue, and Fifth avenue would soon 
lose its prestige as the nation’s finest shop- 
ping center. 

The exterior of a store is the first point 
of contact with the public. It reveals a 
store’s personality. If graced with physical 
attractiveness and smart merchandise dis- 
plays, it catches and holds the attention and 
draws the “better class” of trade that mer- 
chants like to cater to. Store modernization 
and sound merchandising, not legislation, 
are the solution of the problems of competl- 
tion. 


—Proposed luminous store fronts of the type 
discussed by Oppenheimer above. They 
employ light, glass, steel, porcelain enamel, 
and subdued spotlight effects— 
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Dennison in Framingham. 


CHRISTMAS DECORATING 
IS EASY NOW 


The wide variety and brilliant beauty of the Dennison line of new 
decorating materials make it easy for you to bring that necessary 
touch of Christmas into your store. No matter what motif you 
wish to use, or how much you wish to pay, you will find in this 
line something to meet your requirements. At the left is the 
extremely smart Christmas Greeting Card Panel No. 104M — and 
there are many more equally as beautiful in the line. 


CATALOGUE 


The 1937 Christmas Catalogue is now ready. 
In it you will find illustrations and descrip- 
tions of the items in this line — panels, roll 
decorating materials, display sets, accessories, 
ensembles, cut-outs, Architex, all are here. 
Ask your jobber for a copy, or write direct to 


Demnioow eManufachwing Sex FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 



























Rieser Named 
Co-Chairman 


Syl C. Rieser, managing director, Inter- 
national Association of Display Men, St. 
Louis, Mo., has been named co-chairman of 
the retai! division of the United States Con- 
stitution Sesquicentennial Commission, it has 
been announced by Representative Sol 
Bloom, director general of the commission. 
Rieser is active in connection with the 
national patriotic observance. He will direct 
participation among the retail stores of the 
country, so that window and store display 
will properly commemorate the formation of 
the constitution. The event began the week 
of September 13 and continues to April, 1939. 

Erwin A. Hiffman, president of the I. A. 
D. M. has appointed the members listed 
below to serve on a committee to cooperate 
with the commission, with Hiffman as chair- 
man and Rieser as co-chairman: 

Richard A. Staines, Vandever Dry Goods 
Company, Tulsa, Okla.; Sidney Goldberg, 
Kline's, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio; George H. 
Wagner, J. L. Brandeis Company, Omaha, 
Neb. ; William Arinow, Shillito’s, Cincin- 
nati; Ray W. Parks, Leav:tt Company, Man- 
chester, N. H.; Joseph McCann, S. Kann & 
Sons, Washington, D. C.; Donald Springer, 
Levy's, Jacksonville, Fla.; A. H. Hukenbeck, 
Belknap Hardware & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Louisville, Ky.; Joseph F. Bronsing, 
Bry-Block Mercantile Corporation, Memphis, 
Tenn; J. W. Campbell, Carson-Pirie Scott 
& Co, Chicago; Frank Fiala, Goldstein & 
Chapman, Omaha; O. W. Bennett, Kolliner’s, 
Stillwater, Minn.: B. E. Chester, Monnig 


Dry Goods Company, Fort Worth, Texas; 
E. J. Kirkpatrick, John W. Graham & Co, 
Spokane, Wash.; Stanley McDonald, Bul- 
locks Department Store, Spokane, Wash.; 
Nat Wylie, Kansas Gas & Electric Company, 
Wichita, Kan. 

Arthur Meyer, Maharam Fabric Company, 
DeSoto hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; R. O. John- 
son, Commonwealth Edison Company, Chi- 
cago; C. R. Crawley, George B. Peck Com- 
pany, ‘<ansas City, Mo.; Samuel Branz, Wil- 
liam Filene & Sons, Boston, Mass.; John R. 
A. de Jung, Peoria Dry Goods Company, 
Peoria, Ill.; Bruce J. Alexander, Fowler, 
Dick & Walker, Binghamton, N. Y.; F. E. 
Whitelam, R. H. Fyfe Company, Detroit, 
Mich.; John Flotten, Harris & Frank, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; R. F. Matthews, Schem- 
ming’s, Quincy, Ill.; George Yamanaka, Box 
779, Honolulu, T. H.; E. Dudley Pierce, 
Sibley, Lindsay & Curr Company, Rochester, 
N. Y.; Gilbert Brown, Philadelphia Gas & 
Electric Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; Fred- 
erick L. Wertz, Window Advertising, Inc., 
New York, N. Y.; Donald Shellhorn, The 
O’Neill Company, Cordova, Alaska. 





Staines' Display Work 
In A. G. A. Bulletin 

A most unusual honor was accorded the 
display work of Richard A. Staines, Van- 
dever Dry Goods Company, Tulsa, Okla., 
recently when the American Gas Association 
bulletin, which ordinarily shows only photo- 
graphs of utility displays, ran a group of his 
display photographs as examples of excel- 
lent lighting. 








Photographic 
MURALS 


BACKGROUNDS 
TRANSPARENCIES 


ANY SIZE 
LARGE OR SMALL 


RAPID SERVICE 


FINEST QUALITY 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE 
PRICE LIST & INFORMATION 
CHICAGO OFFICE & SHOWROOM 
408 ASHLAND BLDG. 
155 No. CLARK St. 


MELOY BROS. INC. 
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Title Registered U. S. Patent Office 
Issued on the Fifteenth of Every Month by 


THE DISPLAY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Cincinnati, Ohio 











H. C. MENEFEE, President. 
NATHAN SILVERBLATT, Secretary. 
R. C. KASH, Editor. 





OUR PLATFORM 
1. The Development of Window Display Adver- 
tising. 
2. More Display Cooperation by Manufacturer 
and Merchant. 
3. Advancement of the Display Service Business. 


4. Practical Service to the Display Profession 
and Industry. 


5. Appreciation of Display's Power in Merchan- 
dising. 





6. Absolute Independence of Our Editorial 
Columns. 
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Cutting Publicity 
Expenses 

In spite of the fact that economists are 
predicting holiday sales increases over 1936 
of from 8 to 12 per cent, rapidly rising ex- 
penses in retail stores are causing manage- 
ments to look to their sales promotion de- 
partments to develop sufficient additional 
sales volume to cover the added costs. The 
sales promotion division of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association has cautioned: 
“Under the urge to get more volume, three 
of every four stores will simply aggravate 
an already bad publicity expense condition 
unless big, constructive measures are em- 
ployed as quickly as possible.” 

Ten reasons “why publicity expense con- 
tinues so high” and suggested measures for 
avoiding wasteful and insufficiently produc- 
tive promotional efforts are outlined in a 
publication of the division, written by 
Thomas Robb, manager. The study is based 
on an annual analysis of publicity expenses 
of the stores in the N. R. D. G. A. mem- 
bership. 

In 1936, the study discloses, the average 
store spent 62 cents of its total publicity dol- 
lar for newspaper advertising as compared 
with 64 cents in 1935 and 66 cents in 1934. 
Other costs in 1936, as compared with the 
two previous years are reported as follows: 


1936 1935 1934 
Advertising Payroll ...... 8c 8c 8c 
Production Costs .......... 5c 5c 5c 
Total Ditlay . oo .....- ile tle. . Mc 
te | | ar re a 4c 3c 2c 
MR Oe Oe te 2c Ic 2c 
ee ee an 5c 4c 5c 
TE oo 5. wash 9 3c 4c 3c 
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Aided by a general rise of 11 per cent in 
dollar sales in 1936, the average store’s net 
profits, according to Controllers’ Congress 
figures, rose to 2.6 per cent of net sales, as 
against 1.6 per cent in 1935. Despite the 
growing volume, however, the median ratio 
of publicity costs to net sales of six volume 
groups of stores was 5.04 per cent, or only 
about 1 per cent less than the same expense 
ratio in 1935. A 2.6 per cent net profit in 
the average store still leaves much to be 
desired. In face of mounting costs all 
through the store, warning is given that 
mere additional promotional expenditure to 
“get volume” might obtain that volume to 
cover such costs only by adding still further 
to expense ratios and making the possibili- 
ties of increasing net profit still more 
remote. 

The report does not suggest that stores 
simply cut down on promotional efforts. It 
attempts to show how waste can be elim- 
inated and where opportunities exist for in- 
creasing volume by more “consumer-attuned” 
sales efforts. It emphasizes that a well- 
organized program can be carried out effec- 
tively even though the average expense ratio 
be lowered to 4 per cent for the average 
store, and it forcibly urges this goal. 

“In spite of record-breaking store traffic, 
approximately 70 per cent of all selling 
departments in the average store spent more 
than 4.5 per cent of net sales in total pub- 
licity in 1936,” the report shows. “However, 
the sixteen best profit makers in percentage 
averaged 4.6 per cent, being that high only 
because three departments (coats and suits, 
furs, negligees-and robes) averaged 6.2 per 
cent. Twenty-two departments in the entire 
store kept publicity at 4.5 per cent or under, 
and nineteen of them were profit makers 
averaging 4 per cent. And one big reason 
why more stores can not show the kind of 
profit realized by outstanding stores is the 
failure to keep large volume departments 
within the charmed circle of 4.5 per cent 
publicity expense or less. In the group of 
thirty-two departments contributing nearly 
70 per cent of total volume in the average 
store, only four were in the 4.5 per cent 
group. If the other departments had only 
been kept within proper bounds we’d have 
seen some real profits—but unfortunately 
they averaged 5.6 per cent of net sales.” 

Among ten reasons given why publicity 
expense continues high year after year, the 
report names these: lack of a clear-cut 
understanding of retail sales promotion’s 
function; frequent domination of a store’s 
sales promotion set-up by merchandise man- 
agers and buyers; too much thinking in 
terms of newspaper advertising and not 
enough in terms of sales-producing ideas; 
advertising copy which is often humdrum 
and hence ineffective; and failure to “back 
up” advertising and other promotional efforts 
at the point of sale. 

While display is affected by practically 
every reason given, it is primarily concerned 
with the first and last. There is a real 
opportunity for the displayman who will 
concern himself with getting a crystal-clear 
conception of sales promoticn’s functions, 
who will set up as his goal the complete co- 
ordination of his department’s operations 
with that of the other promotional elements 
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of his store. This means study and more 
of it—a deliberate analysis of the display 
department’s power and shortcomings to as. 
certain how it can be improved and better 
applied. If this is done, the last-nameq 
cause of high publicity expense—that of fajf. 
ure to “back up” promotional efforts at the 
point of sale—will largely be eliminated. 

Continuing with the report, it suggests that 
a thorough exploration of “what the cop. 
sumer wants” would prevent stores from 
pursuing blind and ineffective promotion, 
Consumer surveys among 8,000 store cys- 
tomers have shown that some of the major 
factors of importance to customers are 
these: adequate assortments; reasonable 
prices; dependable quality, and faith in a 
store’s honesty and reliability. 

Here again the displayman has «4 chance 
to add to his store’s net profits. Quality, 
adequate assortments, reasonable prices, and 
honesty and reliability can be expressed eas- 
ily in terms of window and interior display, 
reaching the customer at the point of sale 
where impressions become doubly valuable, 

The report suggests that sales promotion 
funds be spent in the various directions that 
influence consumer satisfaction and in all 
cases to hold down publicity expense to a 
maximum of 4 per cent of net sales for the 
total store. This should be accompanied by 
a redistribution of the publicity dollar. It 
should be stated parenthetically that this 
redistribution should certainly focus a re- 
vealing light on the value of display in 
proportion to the amount now being appro- 
priated for this form of advertising. A gain 
was registered in percentage of display al- 


‘ lotment to total publicity expense from 1934 


to 1935 and 1936, and the general opinion by 
experts in the field is that display witnessed 
another raise for 1937 and that the possi- 
bilities are excellent for increased appropria- 
tions for 1938. While this means paring 
down on other forms of publicity, if the 45 
per cent ratio to net sales is to be main- 
tained, store executives who have given the 
matter serious study are in agreement that 
the move is a wise one. 





Window Display Contest 
For South Bend 


Participated in by the Northern Indiana 
Association of Display Men and the local 
Association of Commerce, a “Window Show’ 
will give South Bend, Ind., displaymen an 
opportunity to compete for $325 in cash 
prizes. To be held the night of September 
16, the contest is designed to stimulate in- 
terest in display and to draw crowds 0 
spectators to the shopping district. 

Five store classifications are covered by 
the rules, the grand prize for the most out 
standing window for all groups to consist 
of $100, which will also serve as first prize 
for the display’s particular division. Af 
award of $25 for the best window in each o! 
the other classifications will be made, with 
$15 for second prize, and $10 for third 
Windows will be judged on sales appeal 
originality, merchandise arrangement, artis 
tic standpoint, and attention value. The 
judges will be appointed by the N. |. A. D. M. 

An extensive publicity campaign is bei 
used to increase local interest in ‘xe evel 
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Manufacturers’ Exhibit 
For Canton, Ohio 

The Canton, Ohio, Display Club is spon- 
soring a manufacturers’ exhibit to be held 
at the Hotel Belden on October 3-4. The 
exhibitors will consist of manufacturers and 
jobbers of display material and equipment 
whose representatives travel the Canton ter- 
ritory. The miniature convent:on will be 
open tv everyone interested, regardless of 
whether or not they are members of the 
jocal cl:b. At a similar affair in the spring, 


more tian 150 attended, and it is expected 
that this number will be doubled at the fall 
session. A dance will terminate the exhibit 


Monda: n ght, October 4. 

The following members of the Canton club 
compris: the committee in charge of ar- 
range its: K. Hildreth, chairman, Stern & 
Mann Company; R. Strawn, Thurins; Clyde 
Wolfe, ©. N. Vicary Company; Bert Lower, 
Jr, Old King Cole; Max Bowen; J. T. 
Jackson, Erlanger Dry Goods Company. 





Unusua! Container Created 
For Apple Jack 


An unusual container has recently been 
placed on the market for Captain Applejack, 
apple brandy, by Hickory Town Distilling 
Company, Hanover, Pa. The package ap- 
pears at first glance to be a handsome “ham- 
mered silver” flask. Closer inspection re- 
veals a pint bottle with an all-over covering 
of paper-backed silver-like foil, embossed in 
a “hammered-silver” design. These covers 
are discreetly printed in red and black on 
Reynolds Metal, by Reynolds Metals Com- 
pany, New York City. Antique type letter- 
ing carries out the impression of quality 
and age. 





Robert Heller Retained To 
Design New Texas Store 

The Limerick Furniture Company, which 
will open a new store this fall in Corpus 
Christi, Texas, has retained Robert Heller, 
New York industrial designer, to complete 
plans for modernization of the three-story 
building. The remodelled building will have 
approximately 21,000 square feet devoted to 
the display of complete lines of furniture 
and accessories. 





Annual Alka-Seltzer Displays 
Total 120,000 

About 120,000 drug store window displays 
are obtained annually by Miles Laboratories, 
Inc., Elkhart, Ind., manufacturers of Alka- 
Seltzer, according to Oliver B. Capelle, sales 
Promotion manager. The displays are in- 
stalled by installation service companies ex- 
cept in cases where a direct request for the 


display material is received from the drug- 
gist. 





Restrictions Proposed 
For Liquor Display 

The Ohio State Liquor Control Board has 
drafted a tentative proposal which would 
Prohibit distillers or brewers from supplying 
dealers with decorative matter for window 
displays. Further provision is made to per- 
mit no more than two beer signs and liquor 
signs of not more than 24 square inches in 
window displays. 
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Ideal for 


Christmas 


Displays 


Give Christmas Displays 
the richness and stability 
obtainable only with gen- 
uine Upson Rediprep. 







tee 








Rediprep comes ready to 
use in black, white, gold, 
silver and 14 fascinating 
colors to fill every holiday 
need. Eliminates time and 
labor of hand painting 
background. In sturdy 
panels 4’x 8’ (Gold and 
silver 4’x 10’). Write to- 
day for free samples. ‘Nhe 


Upson Co., Lockport, N.Y. 
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CREATED AND MADE BY THE UPSON COMPANY 
World’s largest manufacturer of Fibre Wallboard 





UBBERLITE 
MEN’S GLOVE HANDS 


Newly designed to properly display men’s 
gloves in a manner that helps sales. Unbreak- 


able RUBBERLITE hands are also available in 


various styles and sizes for displaying ladies’ 


gloves and hosiery. 


RUBBERLITE display forms are the recog- 

nized standard the world over. Economy and 
smart styling commend their exclusive use. Consult your 
jobber or write for literature. 


RUBBER PRODUCTS, INC. 


531 S. JEFFERSON ST.. CHICAGO, U. S. A. 








TURNTABLES 


New Multi-Stop Turntables with three or more 
stops. Made in several sizes to carry loads from 
5 Ibs. to 1,000 Ibs. 


CHARACTER DISPLAY CO. 


Mfrs. of the World’s Largest Mechanical Books 
3249 N. Lakewood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Window Cards. Comic Style 


Perhaps the most interesting side of this 
business of card writing is that there is 
nearly always more than one good way of 
presenting your message to the public. 


Window card writers today should be 
aware of the various changes that have 
taken place in advertising the last few years. 
We need only leaf through the pages oi 
magazines to note that the physical appear- 
ance and style differs from that of yesterday. 
At the present time the comic strip style of 
advertising seems very popular. Every per- 
son likes to be amused. We all enjoy a 
good laugh occasionally and this, perhaps, 
is why so much comic character has. crept 
into countless advert:sements. This humor- 
ous advertising sells goods and that is what 
the comic style window cards are capable 
of doing, sometimes with especially great 
success. 

It is not always possible to use this type 
of card, of course, depending on the quality 
of the display. I believe in good taste, and 


high pressure methods, shall I say, will never 
take the place of a dignified approach. 
Nevertheless, humor finds its place in ad- 





DOFES 
HS HAT 


_ TO EVERY GIRL 
: IN &. 


By ANTHONY BRINKER 


L. Gruber & Sons Company, Marietta, Ohio 


vertising so let us look at the card shown 
in the foreground of the photograph, the 
copy of which reads simply, “Pleasant sur- 
prises await you in our drug department.” 
The illustration shown here depicts a young 
lady pleasantly surprised at a fish which 
seems to have appeared in the tub from 
nowhere, wear:ng a broad smile. This was 
a successful card because it attracted atten- 
tion and aroused expectation although it did 
not illustrate a single thing directly con- 
cerned with the merchandise displayed. 

In fact a card of this type should not tell 
too much and yet be sufficiently striking so 
that the shopper will stop and read what is 
on it. The illustration or design should, if 
possible, have some bearing on the com- 
modity but it should be not allowed to ap- 


—Anthony Brinker finds a definite place 
in the display scheme for window cards 
of a humorous turn. People like to be 
amused, and it has been proven that 
when customers are in a cheerful state of 
mind they purchase more readily and in 
larger quantities; apparently, then, Brink- 
er's reasoning is entirely logical— 









pear so important that it becomes the sole 
interest. Instead it should direct the jinter- 
est of the reader to the principal message, 
While a limited number of people read the 
copy on a card, everyone sees the comics 
and are familiar with comic characters. 

The effect of well-arranged copy on a card 
is felt by the reader: if the copy were taken 
away the card would fail to make upon him 
the impression of quality and style. 

Well-chosen copy is a most desirable ele- 
ment in card writing and the card writer 
should remember, too, that lettering can be 
especially expressive of the product and the 
message. 

Above all, the card writer should be a 
practical business man and have a definite 
reason for everything he does. 





Display Guild Adds 
McGuire 

The Display Guild, New York City, has 
added Robert H. Maguire to its staff as 
art director in charge of exhibit designing. 
He was formerly chief designer for Jenter 
Exhibits, Inc. 
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Interior Lighting Trebled 
For North Town Store 


By R. O. WILLIAMS, Chicago Manager, 
Pittsburgh Reflector Company, Pittsburgh 


The North Town store of Wieboldt Stores, 

Inc. is located at Lincoln, School and Ash- 
land streets, Chicago, the heart of the 

| busiest shopping district of the Northwest 

side. 

This district has been improved so much 


during the last two or three years through 
acquis:'tion of new stores, remodeling, and 
the like, that the modernization of Wieboldt’s 
is of interest, particularly the feature of 
lighting, which played such an important 


=. =" 


part. 
4 Correct lighting of valuable window space 
2 was, of course, the first consideration and 


contrary to the usual hit and miss system 
of relighting, the officials really considered 
the subject from all angles, concentrating 
on good lighting but also considering the 
right type of backgrounds and the most eff- 
cient method of installing. 

It is needless to say that Wieboldt’s had 
the courage of conviction and after an ex- 
ceptionally thorough study and tests in- 
stalled approximately 160 reflectors which 
are suitable for the use of either a 300- or 
500-watt lamp. 

Previously the windows were equipped 
with reflectors using a 200-watt lamp. As 
this installation increased the current con- 
sumption considerably, initial doubt might 
be expressed as to the benefits derived, but 
as all windows except the corner window 
are equipped with 300-watt lamps, and the 
latter with 500-watt lamps using louvers, let 
us see from a few comparisons if this ex- 
pense was not justified. 

Increased current consumption on all win- 
dows except the corner one is 50 per cent; 
however, the foot-candle intensity was in- 
creased over 200 per cent, providing even 
illumination all over the window and elim- 
inating the necessity of placing merchandise 
in unusual spots merely to have it lighted. 

The corner window was increased from 
200-watt lamps to 500-watt lamps with a 
foot-candle intensity increase of almost three 
to one, making the complete installation so 
outstanding as to be very noticeable from 
the customer’s viewpoint as well as to per- 
mit the display of almost any type of mer- 
chandise in any of the windows without very 
much regard to the lighting. A perfectly 
balanced instailation allows this flexibility. 

The succesful treatment of light for the 
exterior certainly was an incentive for the 
telighting of the interior main floor. After 
4 complete study of Wieboldt’s individual 
requirements, a special lighting fixture was 
designed to meet these requirements. The 
fixture is an indirect lighting type with a 
very small component of light being direct. 
This ives a soft, shadowless and glareless 
illumination, and still with sufficient intens- 
ty properly to sell merchandise. 

In making this installation, the wattage 


—_ _— = 
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was increased, 100 per cent but again we find 
that the foot-candle intensity has been in- 
creased almost 300 per cent, or providing 
approximately sixteen foot-candles over the 
entire floor. 

It is also interesting to know that the 
above was accomplished with one fixture 
using a 750-watt lamp per bay, the bays 
being 19 by 19 feet with a 16-foot ceiling. 

The results were so gratifying that Wie- 
boldt’s decided to treat in a very similar 
manner all floors of the strictly modern 
store erected in River Forest, III. 

Wieboldt’s realize the great value of light 
and correct displays, which, in our opinion, 
has contributed so much to the firm’s success. 





Cincinnati Firm Produces 
Color Blending Device 

Smoothly blended color lighting is avail- 
able by means of a device manufactured by 
The Lockwood Electric Company, 3170 Was- 
son road, Cincinnati, Ohio, according to Ray 
C. Pater, sales manager. Known as “Color- 
Blend,” the machine permits a perfect blend 
of three colors with no stops or flashes 
between color changes. When one color is 
at its maximum the second begins blending 
in. About the time the first color has com- 
pletely dimmed, the second is at peak in- 
tensity and the third starts coming in. 
Practically every known color is produced 
in the standard three-minute cycle, it is said. 





Display To Be Taught 
At Fashion School 


Fashion display will be added to the cur- 
riculum of the Traphagen School of Fashion, 
New York City, with the opening of the fall 
session. Under the direction of Miss Chris- 
tine Krehbiel, formerly designer of installa- 
tions at the Brooklyn museum, the display 
course will be conducted in a special studio 
which has been equipped with a full-size 
display window, cases for interior and coun- 
ter display, and the necessary lighting. 





Goldman Sails 
For Europe 

Neal Goldman of Kay Displays, Inc., 230 
Park avenue, New York City, has left for 
France to visit the Paris Exposition with a 
view of studying the trend of display designs 
abroad. His itinerary also includes Italy, 
Holland, Belgium, and Great Britain. 





New "Pliofilm'" Creations 
For Holiday Season 

Maharam Fabric Corporation, New York 
City, has announced an entirely new series 
of “Pliofilm” adaptations for Christmas dis- 
plays. Samples are now ready for distribu- 
tion. 
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BE THE FIRST 


In Your City to Display With 


“pik” 


Die-Cut Designs on 


Corrugated Paper 


Entirely new and original ideas in 
continuous rolls designed for Christ- 
mas window and interior displays. 
Produce unusual and attractive dis- 


play motifs 


at low cost. 


FRENCH WINDOW 
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“‘4PK-1 g”’ 


The above illustrates the new technique of 
the "PK" line die-cut from sturdy white 


corrugated paper in 





continuous rolls. 


OTHER NEW AND DECO- 
RATIVE DIE-CUT DESIGNS 
IN ROLLS, PLAIN OR TIN- 
SELLED, ARE: 


PK08, Basket Weave, rolls 30”x20’. 
PKO9, Circle Grille, Rolls 30”x20’. 
PKIO, Bells and Icicles, 8”x20’. 
PKI1, Bells and Icicles, 15”x25’. 


PKI2, Season's Greetings, combined with 
Bells and Icicles, 18”x25’. 


PK13, Silhouette and Icicle, 18”x25". 


PK14, Poinsettia and Holly Leaf, 


30”x20° 


Rolls 


PKI5, Stars, Rolls 30”x20’. 
PK16, Holly Leaf and Berry Edging, Rolls 


4”x15’. 


3 Rolls to Carton. 


PKI7, Leaf Valance, Rolls 18x40’. 


Ask Your Jobber for a Descriptive 
Catalogue or Write Direct to... 


DIS-PLAY-WELL, Inc. 


23 E. 22nd St. 


New York, N. Y. 


NEW JERSEY OFFICE 
969 McCarter Highway, Newark, N. J. 
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FLITTERED 


ALSO 


VARI-TONE 
VARI-BAR 


fhe Better Corrugated 
Display Material 


Send for New Full Color 
CHRISTMAS CATALOG 


ACME REY-TRIM CORP. 








305 E. 44th St. New York, N. Y. 
Hl 











The New 1938— 
DeLuxe Metalcraft 
Numerals and Letters 


Interchangeable 


PRICE MARKERS 


SMART — DIGNIFIED 











Now, for the 
first time, you 
can display PRICE 
in your windows or on 
your counters in an ar- 
tistic and dignified way. Any merchandise from 
jewelry to furniture can be priced in a manner 
to compel attention and reflect quality. Letters 
and numerals triple thickness, in polished Chrome 
or Satin finished metal (three sizes: 4”, 4”, °”); 
bases in chrome or black. Price $8.50 for Satin 
Finish, $10.50 for Chrome Finish, all sizes. 
ORDER DIRECT FROM 


COMBINATION PRODUCTS CO. 


4-74 W. 23rd St. New York, N. Y. 
SELECT DEALERS AND SALESMEN WANTED 


STORE FRONT LIGHTING 


Use Day-Glow Reflectors for better show 
window lighting, 200 watt size, 914” diameter, 
Triple Copper-Back Silvering. 


All first quality. Save % to ¥%. 
details write Department D. 


DAY GLOW REFLECTOR CO. 


332 E. Town St. Columbus, Ohio 








For full 





. 

Mr. Display Manager... 

ext time you need a Displayer write the 
ACADEMY. Our graduates are practically 
fone by working on actual merchandise in 
ulsizea show windows. A staff of N. Y. dis- 
Play experts helps them to “Learn by Doing.” 

T graduates know their business. 


ACADEMY OF DISPLAY 


| Send for Booklet ““N”, 8 E. 418t St., New York City 
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Christmas Promotion Program 
Sponsored by |. A. D. M. 


Erwin A. Hiffman, president, International 
Association of Display Men, St. Louis, Mo., 
has announced plans for a _ nation-wide 
Christmas promotion program to be spon- 
sored by the organization in an attempt to 
increase shopping center traffic through the 
use of display. The assistance of established 
display clubs is being asked to secure co- 
operation in the project from their local 
retail organizations and stores. The plans 
call for the creation of street and store 
front Christmas decorations on a community 
basis. 

In cities where no display clubs are now 
functioning, key displaymen will be re- 
quested to undertake the necessary arrange- 
ments for their communities. 

“Awards of achievement” will be person- 
ally presented by the president or a director 
of the association for the best creations in 
the event. Judging of the entries will be 
made from the best written description, to- 
gether with photographic verifications of the 
description. All awards will be made with 
due consideration for the population of the 
city from which submitted. 

Interested merchants and displaymen may 
obtain complete details for the working out 
of the plan in their city by writing the 
I. A. D. M. office, Hotel De Soto, St. Louis. 





Zenn Kaufman To Speak 
Before Cincinnati Club 


Zenn Kaufman, co-author of “Showman- 
ship in Business,’ and whose talk before the 
International Association of Display Men 
delegates was one of the features of the 
Chicago convention, will be the guest speaker 
at a luncheon meeting of the combined 
Greater Cincinnati Display Club and the 
Cincinnati Advertising Club on October 6. 
Erwin A. Fiiffman, president, I. A. D. M.; 
Arthur Meyer, president, St. Louis Display 
Club, and representative of Maharam Fabric 
Corporation in the St. Louis territory, and 
John Doran, Garrison-Wagner Company, 
also of St. Louis, are expected to attend. 

A special meeting of the Cincinnati dis- 
play group will be held the night of October 
6 in honor of the St. Louis visitors. 





New Display For 
Mallory 


An interesting window-piece for Mallory 
hats has been created in three dimensions by 
Robert Kayton, 127 West Twenty-sixth 
street, New York City. An outline map 
of the United States attaches to the base of 
the window card, with outline figures rising 
from the map’s surface to depict various uses 
for the featured hats. 





Chicago Paper Writes-Up 
Display Firm 
Stevenson & Twyman, Chicago display 
firm which started business in the midst of 
the depression and has gone steadily ahead, 
was the subject of a write-up recently in the 
Chicago Daily News. The article described 
how the firm grew from a capital of $175 to 
a present-day business of $80,000 annually. 
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— and the people goggled 


In blasé New York, a crowd 
of people stood before a show window. In 
the window was a handful of Mexican 
jumping beans. Ordinary beans would 
not have earned a glance. But beans that 
JUMP got attention. Get action into your 
window display with a PENDULUM 
POWER UNIT. 





The Pendulum Power Unit is wonderfully sim- 
ple, adaptable, efficient, easy to install. Can be 
arranged without difficulty to give various 
types of motion ... up and down, left to right, 
semicircular and many others. Operating cost is 
practically nothing ... iess than a cent a day. 


Send for descriptive folder. 


“Motion Sells More Goods” 
MOTION DISPLAYS Inc. 


Divisicn of Mergenthaler Linotype 


27 RYERSON ST 


Company 


BROOKLYN. N.Y. 
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Sailboats or “Dobes== 
Both Sell For Utility 


By J. B. MARRIOTT 


Cincinnati 


There is nothing unusual in the idea of 
using a smart yachting or sailboat scene as 
a display setting for gay sports apparel or 
other summer merchandise, nor would we 
recognize the use of a new idea should we 
see the same type of merchandise attractively 
presented in the atmosphere of an enchanting 
Mexican background. Both of these treat. 
ments are often used in department and spe- 
cialty store window displays, and they are 
rated as excellent attention-compelling fea- 
tures because they are subjects that appeal 
to the average onlooker from an_ interest 
standpoint. 

But when we look into the windows of a 
business institution not actively engaged in 
the sale of sports togs, and see these display 
features dramatized and high lighted to the 
“nth” degree for the sole purpose of creating 
interest in, and sales of, a line of merchan- 
dise that has heretofore depended chiefly on 
magazine advertising and direct selling for 
its presentation to the public, then we really 
do see something new in modern display. 

During the hot and sultry summer days 


that caused so many Cincinnatians to seek 


the mountain or seashore resorts this year, 
there appeared in the windows of The Cin- 
cinnati Gas and Electric Company the two 
display features mentioned above, reproduc- 
tions of which are shown in the accompany- 
ing photographs. These displays appealed 
primarily to the general vacation-going 
public, in the interest of air conditioning 
equipment, and the apt slogan of “Make your 
Vacation Last All Summer” furnished the 
nucleus of the display stories. | 
Glancing at the two views shown herewith 
of the sailboat set, which was the outstand- 
ing feature of the utility company’s merchan- 
dising of air conditioning equipment for the 
summer of 1937, it is not difficult to realize 
that this display might have been a mere 
pretense in appearance, insofar as the boat 
and accessory equipment are concerned. This 
was not the case. The most noted designer 
of boats in Cincinnati was consulted for 
first-hand information regarding the prope 
appointments of a modern and well-equipped 
sailboat, and it was under his superivsion 
that this trim sailing bark was executed 
The appointments of the Mexican scene 
showing the slumbering Mexican vendor, 
with his wares alongside, are true-to-life 
sculptured and fired pieces which required 
delicate art production. . 
Howard Williams, president, Co-Operative 
Displays, Inc., Cincinnati, was the guiding 
spirit behind the conception and product-o 
of these exceptionally different display & 
fects. Williams advocates very strongly the 
use of mannequins and style displays 1 
merchandise to which these materials may 
be practically applied. 
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MILEO 


MANNEQUINS 


chosen by the better stores 
FACES of distinction; natural, charm- 
ing, sophisticated. 
FIGURES, CORRECTLY PROPOR- 
TIONED to display all new dress and 
coat sty'‘es. 
In standing and flexible effects, in- 
cluding the new “action” poses. 

Write for photographs 


7 West 36th St... oe a’? 




















ARTISTIC DISPLAY MFG CO. Inc. 
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All styles 
of wood, chrome 
metal faced and cata- 
lin letters in stock and 
made to special order—also on 


COLORED MIRROR BACKGROUNDS 


Write for our New Catalog 














GET Facts ON 
VALANCE IDEA 


You may not be plan- 
ning on valances_ this 
very moment. Sooner or 
later you will be in the 
market, and you should 
have information on file 
about Windowphanie for 
Valances. You can save 
a lot of money, get unique and atractive val- 
ances ... that won’t break or collect dust. If 
you need valances immediately, that is all the 
more reason why you should write for free 
samples and catalogue. 


D. W. MALZ, 65 Fifth Ave., New York City 




















MOULDINGS 


We manufacture over 150 shapes in metal 
covered and solid metal mouldings. Bright 
and dull chrome, copper, brass, bronze, alum- 
inum, stainless steel; plated or solid. Special 
orders produced quickly. 

We also 
FRAMES. 





manufacture perfectly mitred 


Send for Catalog No. 2: 


AMES METAL MOULDING CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Mouldings & Frames 
219 East 144th St. New York, N. Y. 
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Dana O'Clare Discusses 
New Fall Figures 

“Drama at the Point of Sale,” was the 
subject of Dana O’Clare’s talk at the New 
York School of Display recently. O’Clare 
is display director of Lord & Taylor. “It’s 
been said over and over that a window is a 
stage—but now it’s really coming true. 
We're making actresses out of our manne- 
quins, giving them personality and allure. 
We're surrounding them with glamorous 
settings and lights which bring out the best 
points of the merchandise. These manne- 
quin actresses are helping us to sell.” 

In answer to a question about the new 
7-foot mannequin, O’Clare said “they are 





exceedingly smart but a problem because 
everything must go with them, not only 
clothing but lights, furniture, etc. Because 


they require special gowns they are not 
practical except for a store which has a 
jlarge silk department and can use their 
materials to drape the mannequins... They 
require a higher than average window. In 
spite of the drawbacks of the extra tall new 
mannequins, the excitement their novelty has 
created is well worthwhile.” 

O’Clare invited the class to visit the Lord 
& Taylor display department when the Fifth 
avenue windows are changed. The students 
were particularly interested in the fact that 
these windows are lowered by hydraulic 
pressure to the basement level where they 
are dressed and inspected under ideal work- 
ing conditions—cool in summer—warm in 
winter. 





Eaton Sponsors 
Contest 

To tie in with Eaton’s nation-wide “Fall 
Radio Poll,” which began September 15 and 
extends for ninety days, a variety of attrac- 
tions have been designed for all dealers— 
eye-catching promotional window and coun- 
ter display material, cash prizes for the three 
best window displays, and a special mer- 
chandise deal including free goods. 

Eaton offers three cash prizes for the best 
window, a first prize of $25, a second prize of 
$15, and a third award of $10. The contest 
is open to all dealers who have the Radio 
Poll display and use it with Eaton papers. 
It is the method of presentation alone that 
is to be the basis of judgment. Dealers are 
invited to send a picture, either a commer- 
cial photograph or a clear snapshot, to 
Eaton, Pittsfield, Mass., before December 15, 
1937. 





1. A. D. M. Charter Issued 
To St. Paul Club 


The International Association of Display 
Men has issued a charter to the St. Paul 
(Minn.) Display Club. Harvey Flynn, The 
Emporium, former third vice-president of the 
national association, is president of the 
local club. Anthony Cegelski, Bennon’s Mer- 
cantile Company, is secretary. 





W. J. Fritts Joins 
Nachman's 

Formerly of Newark, N. J., and Macon, 
Ga., W. J. Fritts has joined Nachman & 
Meertief, Montgomery, Ala., as advertising 
and display manager, 














USE THE 


STEVENSON ANIMOTOR 


FOR ANY DESIRED 
MOTION IN 


"MOTION 
DISPLAYS 


The following motions 
can be produced singly 
or grouped for special 
effects. 


Fast Rotary—50 RPM 

Slow Rotary—6 RPM 

Oscillating—70’, 10 sec. 
cycle 

Indexing—60’, 6 stops, 2 
sec. motion—8 sec. still 





The ANIMOTOR 
110 V., 60 Cycle— 
A.C. or D.C. 


. . Provided through 
Four Double-End Shafts 
Reverse Direction— 


each end. 

* @ A_ Motion Display 
Turntable. A complete 
motion display within 
itself. Driven by the 


Animotor to produce four 
types of motion in either 
direction—single or three 
plane top. 


@ Animotors and Turn- 
tables are in use nation- 
ally by many large ad- 
vertisers, and are oper- 
ating displays Continu- 
ously, Accurately and 





TURNTABLE for 
use with ANIMOTOR Quietly. 


When you require motion of any kind for one or 
hundreds of displays, you’ll find the ANIMOTOR 
and TURNTABLE ideal. 


Write for Literature and Prices! 


D. M. ‘STEVENSON ENGINEERING co. 


A PORTE, 














IBCOFOIL 


The NEW FOIL 
MOULDINGS 


We have enlarged our line to embrace the 
manufacture of a complete range of foil 
mouldings, in gold, silver and copper foil, 
both bright and satin finish. 


This will duplicate all of our chrome num- 
bers and also others to specification. 


Our new pyroxolin coiors will make this 
the most comprehensive line of wood core 
mouldings manufactured anywhere. 





DEALERS SEND 
FOR DISCOUNTS 


CIRCULARS AND ames 
ON REQUEST 


BERLIN’S “IRBECO” 
CHROME MOULDING 


100 ikihiw Features 100 
Our No. 606 
‘Per 100 Ft. 
y%” $4.00 


f ¥%4" .. $5.00 
x0 1” $6.00 


Writers’ Su 











The first thought for Artists’ and 3 





314 W. 44th ST. new YORK CITY, 
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DRAMATIZED ITINERANT DISPLAYS 
SELL MORE MERCHANDISE 


[Continued from page 17] 


properties which in large production runs 
cost from $300 to $500 each to build ... 
created by nationally famous designers and 
built by master craftsmen ... some displays 
having mechanical action, illumination, pho- 
tographic transparencies, original oil paint- 
ings ... all having superbly dramatized and 
merchandised selling appeals. 


In our exhibit at the I. A. D. M. conven- 
tion we used a travel-sign which read, “We 
predict larger budgets for display 
NRDGA figures substantiate upward trend 

. since 1929 display portion of total pub- 
licity expenditure increased 30 per cent... . 
yes... retail display is becoming of age. 
Filene . .. Boston merchant . . . writes, ‘Dis- 
play is unexcelled by any other med:um for 
direct merchandise publicity.’ ” 


As more recognition is given the display 
function, and the value of- window display 
circulation, as larger budgets are appropri- 


ated for display ... the demand for drama- 
tized itinerant displays will grow in due 
proportion. This is an established fact. For 
example, leading stores from coast to coast 
in 1936 used over twice as many itinerant 
displays as they did in 1934. And in 1937 
the number of showings for the first seven 
months of the year almost equals the number 
of showings for the entire twelve months of 
1936. 

Why are itinerant displays so effective? 
Let’s analyze the major reasons. First, what 
type of manufacturer uses this form of pro- 
motion? This question is easily answered. 
In our experience each is a leader in his in- 
dustry. The trade-mark of each and every 
one is known in every household. Each has 
built up a tremendous consumer following. 

In order to prove this statement, let’s con- 
duct the following test. Below is given a 
list of merchandise classifications alongside 
of which is to be filled in the name of the 
manufacturer. The results of this test, if 
conducted in an _ advertising classroom, 
would average above 85 per cent accuracy. 
Find out how your score compares. 
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Type of Merchandise 
1. Men’s socks 


.cesbectfic. relrigerators” 5.0 05..5.... be 


2 

3. Men’s hats 

4. Men’s clothing 
5. Electric cleaners 
6 

7 

8 

9 


. Carpet sweepers 
. Paints 
. Glassware 
. Men’s braces, belts, 
garters 
10. Linoleum 
11. Men’s shoes 
12. Summer clothing 
13. Women’s swim suits 
14. Electric clocks 
15. Electric toasters 
16. Watches 
17. Weather instruments 
18. Drapery hardware 
19. Zipper fasteners 
20. Rayon undergarments ........... 
21. Work shirts 
22. Cleaning and polishing 
compounds, floor 
wax, etc. 


If someone, out of the clear sky, asked 
you to give the name of a color, you will 
most likely say red; if it is men’s hosiery, 
you will say Interwoven. Here we have 
given you the first name on the above list. 
If you can fill out the balance accurately, 
send in your list, say within two weeks, 
and we will send you a reward. The reward 
will be interesting, usable—although please 
do not expect a trip to Bermuda, for the 
test is too simple for such recognition. With 
your list send in a brief note, about twenty- 
five words, giving your opinion of the value 
of itinerant displays. 

As stated previously, these manufacturers 
are known in every household. They spend 
a lot of money, millions of it, in national 
advertising and in radio broadcast adver- 
tising . . . keeping their names constantly 
before the buying public. So when they go 
a step further and make itinerant displays 
available to retailers, they are coordinating 
their promotional efforts, capitalizing on 
their good will, refreshing the memory of the 
magazine or newspaper reader of the de- 
sirability of their products . .. and as a re- 
sult, are inducing thousands and thousands 
of buyers to come into the store to make a 
purchase—right at the psychological mo- 
ment when the buyer’s purse is tucked under 
his or her arm. 

Itinerant display promotions are mutually 
important to the manufacturer and retailer 
... and retailers through actual experience 
have rapidly found it out. 


—Special lighting, original carvings, and 
rich color make the Interwoven display un- 
usual and interesting. Each of the ducks, 
hand painted in oil, has a detachable metal 
wing beneath which is concealed a small 
light bulb. The lights are on a flasher unit 
and create the illusion that the ducks cre 
actually in flight. . . . One of a series of 
de luxe itinerant displays for The Hickok 
Manufacturing Company, featuring braces. 
Of sturdy cabinet construction, the disp!« 
combines unusual design with a mechanic 
action feature dramatizing the stretch in * 
new "Live Spun" braces. The center po! 
illustration is an original oil— 
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EXCLUSIVE 
WITH 
MAHARAM 






Taking the Country 
By Storm! 


Here’s a new development in 


PLYOPHANE! 


The wonder material that is 






MAHARAM made of a transparent cellu- 
CAN FILL lose material. It’s flameproof 
; . waterproof ... sews like 
EVERY silk . .. can be tacked and 
DISPLAY pleated . . . not affected by 
NEED weather! Can also be had in 
clear and opaque in full range 

° ef colors. 
A complete line of display ac- 
Samples cessories ... FABRICS... 
, WALLBOARD . . . MOULD- 
aad Prices ING... DISPLAY PAPERS 
on . .. CORRUGATED PAPERS 
Request . ‘ FLEX - O- CREATIONS, 





Cc 
N. Y.—130 W. 46th St. 
Chicago, 6 E. Lake St. 
Boston St. Louis (DeSoto Hotel) Cleveland Detroit 








ART-CUT Beautifully Finished 
8 Different Sizes 
LETTER CO. | 10 Different Types 


12 Different Colors 
of Heavy 
100 Pt. Card Board 


Free sample letter sent upon request. Territories 
open for qualified distributors and dealers. 


133 West 24th St. 
New York, N. Y. 




















FABRICS-- FORMS--STANDS 


Complete Line of Display Equipment 


Naythons Display Fixture Co. 
25 N. 13th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Complete Service Thru this Territory and the South 








WINDOW DISPLAY 
MATERIAL 


BECKER SIGN SUPPLY CO. 
314 N. Eutaw St. Baltimore, Md. 

















New Location 
For Goodman 


Edwin E, Goodman, Goodman Flexible 
Sleeve Form Company, New York City, has 
announced the removal of his firm to new 
and larger headquarters at 19 West Thirty- 
lourth street. The change of location will 
make the company more readily accessible 


than was the case with the former uptown 
address, 
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Much Interest Shown 
In Package Competition 

The opening of the 1937 All-American 
Package Competition on August 15 marked 
the seventh year of consistent growth in the 
importance of this colorful and dramatic 
pageant of industry’s packaging progress. 
Developments noted in various branches of 
the industry during the past year indicate 
that this year’s entries will be even greater 
than last year’s 12,000 packages—a far cry 
from the 1931 contest with 271 entries. 

Despite the growing popularity and influ- 
ence of this annual competition, the basic 
rules and principles have remained the same. 
Foremost among these is the unrestricted 
entry w:thout charge or fee of any package 
which is marketed during the calendar year 
of the competition, and, secondly, judging 
of packages by an independent and repre- 
sentative board of authorities. 

The five judges announced for the cur- 
rent competition are Vaughn Flannery, vice- 
president in charge of design at Young & 
Rubicam; Will’am M. Bristol, Jr., vice- 
president in charge of production at the 
Bristol-Myers Company; George R. Web- 
ber, in charge of all package development 
activities at Standard Brands; Lita Bane, 
professor of home economics and head of 
that department of the University of Illi- 
nois; H. W. Brightman, vice-president, L. 
Bamberger & Co. 





New Adaptation Introduced 
By Dis-Play-Well 

A new catalogue has been issued by Dis- 
Play-Well, Inc., 23 East Twenty-second 
street, New York City, to introduce their 
1937 Christmas line of display materials. 
Featured is a new development in the fabri- 
cation of colored corrugated papers, known 
as the “PK” line, in which die-cutting of a 
design in continuous rolls of paper has been 
achieved. The designs include die-cut bells 
and icicles, Christmas scenes, poinsettias, 
French windows with holly wreaths, and the 
like. A copy of the catalogue will be sent 
to any d'splayman on request to the manu- 
facturer. 





Dennison Issues New 
Christmas Catalogue 


The complete Christmas line of display 
panels for windows and interior ledge treat- 
ments, cutouts, icicles, etc., of the Denni- 
son Manufacturing Company, Framingham, 
Mass., is shown in a new catalogue just 
issued by the firm. A copy will be sent to 
displaymen on request to the manufacturer. 





Charlie McCarthy Enters 
Display Field 

As might have been expected after the 
success of Edgar Bergen’s “Charlie McCar- 
thy” on the air, the ventriloquist’s figure has 
been made the subject of a counter display 
for Chase & Sanborn coffee. 





Schultz To Direct Display 
For New Hearn Store 

Lawrence Schultz, formerly with Hearn’s 
Fourteenth street store, New York City, will 


direct display for Hearn Department Stores, 
Inc., Newark, N. J. 











Mitten’s 
ILLUSTAOS 

















ARDBOARD Rebel B 


tising cutouts or 

EASELS counter merchan- 

ilk. dise displays. It 

is economy to use the Stand Pat Easel, with 
special lock feature which insures it against fall- 
ing down and relieves the strain the ordinary 
easel encounters. The Stand Pat Easel will out- 
live your display card. Write for samples today, 


Stand Pat Easel Corp., 66-72 Canal St., Lyons, N.Y. 














ORDER Now For XMAS DISPLAYS jf 


Natural Preserved Holly Wreaths 23 
and other natural preserved 6 


Xmas Decorations 
We also have a full line of Natural Dec- 
orations. Get Our Money-Saving List! 


DEY ST. NURSERY 


180 Greenwich St. New York, N. Y. 


ePlease Mention DISPLAY WORLD 
When Writing Advettisers 


BN 
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boint=-of=-sale Gallery 
of National Displays 


—These cool-locking Calvert dis- 
plays are being placed in bars and 
taverns from coast to coast. Dis- 
tribution is handled through the 
company's salesmen. Pushing the 
idea of the "Calvert Collins" has 
resulted in substantial increases in 
sales for the summer 


—The latest Old Quaker display set was 
created and produced by Kulay Advertising 
Displays, Inc. The display, with actual fish- 
ing line and corn cob pipe, caused much 
favorable comment and was welcomed by 
dealers throughout the country— 


ee & ee i: 


—The Deltah cosmetic window display was 

originated for Heller-Deltah Company by 

the firm's advertising agency, Arthur Rosen- 

berg Co., Inc., New York City. Several 

hundred selected druggists in the New York 
City area featured this display— 
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—Designed and made by the East. 
ern States Cartons Division of 
Robert Gair Company, Inc., for 
R. L. Albert & Son, Inc., New York 
City, this unusual package for salt 
water toffee met with a hearty re- 
ception from the juvenile element— 


wae BUYS THE NEx 


RVESTED 


—Embodying the merchandising thought of 

“amuse the customer," this Harvester cigar 

display adds to the pull of counter display, 

plus giving the dealer a practical’ device to 

keep customers occupied while waiting to be 
served— 


—A typical Pall Mall window display 4 

installed by Superior Displays, Boston, Moss. 

White and gold silk formed the background 
in the 18-foot window— 
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A GLOSSIROLL INNOVATION 


A LITHOGRAPHED corrugated 
fall border, 20” wide by 30’ 
long. A soothing fall decoration 
for windows, ledges and back- 
ground. 
the effect of color 


Lithographed to give 
blending 
and the effect of many colors. 
Something DIFFERENT. 


Write for fall and winter circu- 
lars featuring TINSELLED Gloss- 
iroll-crown and spotted —TIN- 
SELLED Icicles and many others. 


EXCELSIOR f PAPER SPECIALTIES CO. Inc., New York City 








The Fountain Air Brush 


The AirBrush of the Particular Artist 





The World’s Standard Air Brush for 
Over 40 Years 
Easy to handle and keep in order. 
Send for Catalog No. 52D 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
910 W. Van Buren St. Chicago, Ill. 


JUST A REMINDER! 


Write today for your 
copy of my 
SILVER 

ANNIVERSARY 
CATALOG No. 20 
One hundred eighty 
pages of supplies for 
Displaymen, Artists, 
Show Card Writers, 
Sign Painters—contain- 
ing everything modern 
and helpful in mate- 
rials. Just a _ postal 
will bring your copy. 


Bert L. Daily 


122 E. Third Street 
DAYTON. OHIO 


BLOCKART CUT-OUT LETTERS 


All letters are %4 inch PER 100 




















thick. Machine made a ie ors6.00 
for uniform quality. 2 inch... 3.85 8.75 
Made for use in 3 inch... 4.40 15.00 
tracks or for mount- 5 inch .. 10.95 26.00 
Ing. i Script 8.00 26.00 

2” Script 6.50 19.00 


1627 Locust St. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


GARRISON-WAGNER CO., 


Use Modern Die-Cut Display Letters 
~ sales producing displays, signs and show 
8. 

Cork, Felt, Poster Board, Gummed 
Paper, ete. Attractive colors to make your 
selection from. 

illions of letters in stock at all times in mod- 
ern styles and desirable sizes. Catalog free. 
P FELT LETTER STUDIOS, MFRS. 

| £38 South Wells Street Chicago. Illinois 






















Courses in Window & Store Dis- 
play @ Merchandising Ideas @ 
Color @ Background Design @ 
Show Card Writing @ Ad- 
vertising Copy and Layout @ 


THE RAY SCHOOLS e CHICAGO 


——__.™ Dept. DW, 116 S. Michigan Boulevard 








Sunkist To Spend $260,009 
On Display Program 

Twenty per cent of the 1937-38 advertising 
appropriation of the California Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Exchange will be spent for window and 
interior display, it has been announced. The 
entire advertising budget totals $1,300,000. 
Window valances will be given primary con- 
sideration because of their permanence as 
d'splay units and ability to meet varying 
retailer requirements. About 120,000 stores 
will receive window valance installations at 
a cost of from $4 to $10 per store. Installa- 
tion will start early in November. The 
valances will be produced by a new process, 
the plastic cellulose sheets being printed in 
as many as twelve colors. They will range 
in size from 10 to 21 feet ‘n length, with 
a depth of from 18 to 24 inches. 





Big Food Concern 
To Display Wares 

Standard Brands of California, nationally 
known food concern, plans a colorful display 
at the 1939 Golden Gate International Expo- 
sition. The exhibit will include operations 
of the Fleischmann Company, a division of 


_ Standard Brands, and will show among other 


things the manufacture of yeast. A minia- 
ture of one of the company’s yeast plants 
will be on view. 
Irwin Culver Joins 
J. W. Hiller 

Irwin G. Culver, well known in the display 
field as the dean of American mannequin 
sculptors, has become associated with J. W. 
Hiller & Associates, Columbus, Ohio, spe- 
cializing in rebuild ng and refinishing all 
types of mannequins, including wax figures. 


Ensminger Resigns From 
Bloomingdale's 

Alexander Ensminger has resigned his 
position as display stylist at Bloomingdale’s, 
New York City, and has joined the ma‘n 
floor interior display department of Lord & 
Taylor. He will assist John A. Donovan. 
His successor at Bloomingdale’s has not yet 
been named. 


George Withers Rejoins | 
Ivey-Keith 

George Withers has returned to Ivey- 
Keith, Greenville, S. C., as display manager, 
after two months spent with another store 
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NEON SIGNS 


Manufacture 
Installation 
Maintenance 


By Samuel C. Miller, General Manager, 
Tube Light Engineering Company, and 
Fink, Editorial Staff, Elec- 
lao 105 illustra- 
a $3.00 


Donald G. 
tronics. 
tions 


This book tells how 
to produce _ better 
neon signs. 


288 Pages. 


—the why and how 
of sign making. 
—the luminous tule. 
—shop practice, from 
specifications to 
completed sign. 
—designing the sign. 
—installation and 

maintenance. 
—special applications 
of tubes. 
—tricks of the trade 
and other chapters. 








‘ 
SEND THIS McGRAW-HiILL COUPON 7 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC., ¢ 
330 W. 42d St., New York City ‘ 
Send me Miller and Fink’s Neon Signs for 10 } 
days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I ’ 
will send $3.00, plus few cents postage, or re- » 
turn book postpaid. (We pay postage on orders } 
accompanied by remittance.) : 
: 

’ 

’ 

’ 

’ 

’ 

’ 

’ 

’ 


TOMS ooo oko Ung Vents eugene ede balcote nate ; 
Address 
City and State .. 


UMA 0.x vin knee viekes 


‘ 
Company.......... és DW-9-37 $ 
(Books sent on approval i in U.S. and Canada only) $ 

’ 


HULA FRINGE 


(Flameproof) 


FOILS 
RIBBONS 
CELLOPHANES 


Write for Samples 


M. H. LEVINE CO. 


32 W. 27th St. New York City 
CUT-OUT LETTERS for DISPLAY WORK 


3/32 to 1 inch or more in thickness 
IN MANY LIN FINISHES 


More Beautiful 


Ki} 
and Less Expen- 
sive than Hand 
LIN Cut Letters. 


read tur Samples and Price List 
Display & Sign Materials 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


Background Displays Built To Your Sketch 
Also 
SCROLL & FILIGREE CUT OUTS 


CATALIN, WOOD, Cut Outs for the Dept. 
CARDBOARD Store and Silk Screen 
LETTERS Process Industry. 


American Display & Novelty Co. 
133 West 24th St., Dept. D. 8, New York, N. Y. 


























“Serving the Display Profession” 
Distinctive Display Equipment and Novelties 


NAT SIEGEL 


38 W. 38th Street New York City 
Bet. 5th and 6th Ave. 
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Display Has Ihe Floor 


DISPLAY WORLD 


By J. D. MALCOLMSON 


Perhaps the outstanding development in 
new products of paperboard last year was 
the cerrugated floor display stand. This 
striking new product is not only a clean-cut 
invention of a new product, but has also 
more than justified its short life by greatly 
accelerating the sale of the quite consider- 
able number of commodities which have 
already made use of this efficient aid to the 
displaying and selling of goods. Under the 
older methods of moving merchand’se, these 
same goods would have been stored behind 
the counter waiting for customers to come 
in and ask for them and every merchant 
knows how expensive it is to force such a 
request through the usual advertising meth- 
ods. 

The paperboard container industry, be- 
cause of increased production efficiency, is 
continually crying out for new outlets. 
There are two methods of finding new out- 
lets for your product. One is to take busi- 
ness away from your competitor by cutting 
his price, and the other is to develop an 
entirely new use for your product. The 
fallacy of the first way is illustrated by the 
reputed remark of a casket manufacturer, 
“You can’t sell any more coffins by cutting 
the price.” Therefore, it was in pursuit of 
the second method that the corrugated floor 
display stand was developed. 

Do not assume that these stands are being 
forced into an already saturated market. 
They are fillng a long felt need in mer- 
chandising for the following reasons. Let us 
consider an average purchaser entering a 
store. He (or she) usually has a definite 
purchase in mind and the old-fashioned 
storekeeper made that single sale and let 
it go at that. Most shoppers are on their 
guard against the blandishments of the sales- 
man and are determined not to be sold any- 
thing against their wll. They would, how- 
ever, like to “look around” if sure of being 
let alone. The five-and-ten-cent stores early 
learned the value of granting this freedom 
and then other merchants realized the value 
of going a step further and deliberately dis- 


Robert Gair Company, Inc., New York City 








playing additional merchandise in such a 
way as to catch the customer’s eye. 

The objects of all such display methods 
are, first, to attract the customer’s attent:on 
to a new or unthought of item, and second, 
to make self-service possible. For many 
years the counter was the logical place for 
such displays, but before long this area be- 
came so crowded that there was no more 
room for the newcomer unless the latter was 
striking enough to displace one of the old 
residents. 

That left only the floor and now even that 
is being invaded. This, after all, is a logical 
move since large open floor spaces are 
usually unnecessary and extravagant. The 
modern drug store has learned to use all 
of this floor space with additional counters 
and passageways, but in many grocery stores 
and outlying drug stores there is still much 
wasted floor space. The corrugated display 
stand forms an ideal means for using this 
space, provided that it is done with intelli- 
gence. For instance, it would not do to 
block the aisles with ugly, cumbersome 
stands or with displays that obstruct the 
view or that are dangerously top heavy and 
liable to be easily tipped over. 

By intensive study of this problem, aided 
by “cut and try” experiments, a definite tech- 
nique has now been worked out and it might 
be interesting at this point to touch on some 
of the high points of how this problem was 
solved. 

In the first place, the successful display 
stand should have some unusual feature 
which catches the eye of the incoming shop- 
per. This feature may be shape or color or 
some unexpected method of exhibiting the 
product. It should also be attractive and 
interesting in order to hold the attention. 
If these preliminaries have been properly 
handled, the customer will very likely walk 
up to the stand. 

The next important step is to tempt the 
shopper into handling the product. Some 
dealers make the mistake of arranging the 
contents in 2 neat, orderly fashion. This is 





» merchandise. 








OPPORTUNITY EXCHANGE 











DISPLAY MANAGER AND CARDWRITER 


We know of_an exceptionally high-class Display 
Manager and Cardwriter desiring to make a 
change, now employed in the South; builder of 
backgrounds and all properties used in displays, 
including art work. Over 20 years’ experience. 
Southern location preferred. 


Address “D 49,” care DISPLAY WORLD 


ADVERTISING — HOME STUDY—The Adver- 
tising Minded Displayman is qualified to make 
the most money. Many have graduated from 
this long-established school. Common _ school 
education sufficient. Send for free booklet out- 
lining home study course and requirements. 

PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 
301 Michigan Ave., Dept. 26€6C Chi-ago 








FOR SALE 
Life-size mechanical Santa Claus for sale. In 
good mechanical condition. Original cost. $400. 
Will be sold for $125, plus packing. Balancing 
CLOWN with moving arms, $63, and other 
mechanical displays. 


Address “BOX C. D.” 


Care DISPLAY WORLD 








WANT ADS 


Of all kinds, eligible for the Opportunity 
Exchange. Only $2.00 per inch, cash with 
order. Forms for March issue close 
March 9. 

















September, 1937 























—The Grand Central Palace, New York City, 
will soon be acquiring its new dress for the 
occasion of the thirty-eighth annual Na- 
tional Automobile Show. The view shows 
last year's very modern decorative treatment 
designed and installed by Ivel Corporation, 
New York City, under the personal direction 
of Leslie Levi, president, in which over 
100,000 square feet of Upson "Rediprep" 
were used— 





wrong, as the customer instinctively feels 
that someone has gone to a lot of trouble 
in assembling this arrangement and, there- 
fore, hesitates to disturb it. The wise dealer 
will dump the contents into the display with- 
out any order or may even go to the trouble 
of deliberately simulating this effect—what 
might be called “studied disorder.” If it is 
desirable for some reason to pile the goods 
symmetrically, such as cans in a pyramid, 
the dealer should by all means t:p over one 
or two in front of the pyramid. Most shop- 
pers, and especially women, have an orderly 
mind and will usually go over and straighten 
up the fallen can—thus accomplishing the 
original object of getting her to handle the 
As soon as she goes out, the 
dealer immediately tips the “decoy” over 
again. 

Other expedients are to leave a space in 
front of the arrangement, called the ‘starter 
gap.” Also, the pr:ce tag should be in plain 
sight and with large size letters and figures. 
Labels on the goods should face the pur- 
chaser, even when the goods are “jumbled.” 
The bottom of the display should be of a 
dark color in order not to show foot or mop 
marks, 

Now, all of this thought and expense has 
been directed to that supreme moment when 
the customer picks the article up from the 
stand to examine it. If the item has been 
backed up with proper advertising, we have 
now reached the “point of sale” and the 
probabilit’es are that she may say, “! think! 
will try one of these.” If so, the victory has 
been won because most women, aiid espe 
cially those who buy over the telephone, get 
into certain ruts and continue to reorder the 
same familiar articles. If your product 1s 4 
good one you may establish a similar repeat 
demand, but you must always have 2 “first 
sale.” The corrugated floor displa, stand 
is the most efficient means ever | ‘vented 
for consummating this first sale. 
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CARD WRITING 


and ADVERTISING 
By Our 









EASY PAYMENTS 
Write for Catalog 





300 W. Adams 
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WINDOW DISPLAY 
. HOME STUDY 
os 


THE KOESTER SCHOOL 


Chicago 
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SpeedWay Mfg. Co. 
1839 S. 52nd Ave. CICERO, ILL. 






















DISPLAY WORLD 


A COMMON DENOMINATOR FOR 
450 DEALERS 
[Continued from jage 19] 
have a built-in background, then always set 
panel setting 4 inches or so ahead for better 
effect.” 

It should be mentioned that complete in- 
struct-ons for merchandise arrangement are 
always included with each instruction sheet. 
Suggestions and drawings for interior trims 
and header tables are given also. 

The final display, for electrical gifts, was 
winner of first prize in an electrical dealers’ 
contest last year. “The back panel is of 
wallboard on which blue crepe paper and 
silver stars are pasted. The framework for 
the chimney is of 1-by-4-inch lumber over 
which cobblestone paper was stretched, run- 
ning crosswise. Boards 8 inches wide form 
the roof effect, sawing out a notch of 7% 
inches to accommodate the chimney. The 
imitation window has the upper sash cov- 
ered with gray paper, the lower with amber. 
Blue lighting is recommended for this win- 
dow display.” 

While it has been necessary to condense 
the instructions given above, they are really 
quite ample as received by our associated 
stores. The displays are discussed in such 
detail, with every step of construction, in- 
stallation, and merchandise arrangement 
made so clear that they can be installed by 
practically anyone. This method has done 
much toward enabling our associates to have 
striking displays at the minimum of cost 
and trouble. It is all a matter of finding 
the common display denominator. 





Approved Displays" Preposed 
By National Body 


The International Association of Display 
Men, with a view to eliminating any pos- 
sible deception in displays through misrep- 
resentation of merchandise or prices, place- 
ment cf show cards or price cards near un- 
related merchandise, etc., has appointed John 
Doran, Garrison-Wagner Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., as national chairman of a “Con- 
sumers’ Protection Committee,” which will 
function in cities where the I. A. D. M. has 
local clubs affiliated with the national 
organization. 

Cards showing a shield with the wording 
“Consumer protection—I, A. D. M. approved” 
will be furnished at cost to stores requesting 
them for use in their windows. The cards 
also bear the statement: “We adhere to the 
principles of honest merchandise presenta- 
tion as approved by the International Asso- 
ciation of Display Men.” 





Lantry To Cover 
Ohio Territory 

R. J. Lantry, formerly with General Dis- 
play Corporation, Cincinnati, Ohio, has taken 
over the Frank D. Maxwell line of decora- 
tive fabrics, papers, and display equipment 
for Cincinnati and contiguous territory. 





Whitney Anderson Wins 
Sixty Dollar Prize 

Whitney Anderson, Anderson’s, Quanah, 
Texas, has been awarded the $60 third prize 
for his display entry in the National Fortune 
shoe contest. 








CHRISTMAS TREE ENSEMBLE 
In Chrome Plated Metal 


Complete 
Set of 3 


Ensemble consists of one !arge 
tree 19” tall by 12” wide and 
two smaller trees each 13” tall 
by 5%” wide. A!l are %” thick. 
Ideal for “hi-spot’’ use in win- 


dows and store interiors. $ 3 ‘ 9 5 
BLOCKART NEW YORK, NY. 



















Seasonal Displays 
Require 
Modern Materials 


THE ACCEPTED STANDARD 





32 smart, new 
seasonal de- 
signs and pat- 
terns with 
suitable color 


combinations, A pag 
including 


NEW Multi-Tone Shado-Bar and Hi-Lo- 
Tones, Fall Coro-Cutup, Twist, Colorfall 
and Harvest Wheat. 


A postcard to us brings the new Fall 
and Christmas catalog to youl 


WINDOW ADVERTISING, INC. 


NATIONAL SALES AGENTS 
ROOM 702 


175 Fifth Ave. New York 












“THE SLEEVE FORM of a Hundred Shapes” 
Known the World Over 







Enclosed find $ Sedasseenes Ce 
[) Pair Sleeve Forms. Boy: 
Pair $2.508 






Le MEER SERA oh Ae SEA 8 Women’s 2 
NONE <3. : «Seca hwe cea cack enee ! Pair $2.50 # 
- ; Worth 
C Mad bain nd ee ka dae cece ' 10 Times 

: As Much 


CONVINCE YOURSELF 


Goodman Flexible Sleeve Form Co., Mirs. 
19 West Mth St., New York, N. Y. 
DISTRIBUTORS WANTED 


Avjdsiq 180M 














Display 
Woriad 


Display’s Great Monthly Digest 


SERVICE 
BUREAU 


The DISPLAY WORLD Service Bureau will 
be glad to supply the latest authentic informa- 
tion about anything in the display line in 
which you are interested. If you do not find 
your needs listed on this blank, write a sepa- 
rate letter. If we do not have the information 
you want on file, we'll find out for you. Avail 
yourself of our service facilities without cost 
or obligation. This service includes an analysis 
of any display problem. 


Air Brushes 
Airpainting Equipment 
Animated Signs 
Artificial Flowers 
Artificial Snow 
Backgrounds 
Background Coverings 
Booths, Floats and Exhibits 
Brushes and Pens 
Card & Mat Board 
Cardwriters’ Materials 
Color Lighting 

Crepe Papers 

Cut-out Letters 
Cutting Machines 
Decorative Papers 
Decalcomania 

Display Furniture 
Display Forms 
Display Racks 
Drawing Boards 
Enlarging Projectors 
Fabrics and Trimmings 
Fixtures 

Flags and Banners 
Foils 

Fountains 

Grass Mats 

Invisible Glass 
Lacquering Outfits 
Lamp Coloring 
Lithographed Displays 
Mannequins 
Mouldings 

Metal Sheets 
Millinery Heads 
Motion Displays 
Motion Mechanisms 
Natural Foliage 
Pageants & Exhibits 
Plaques (Window) 
Papier Mache Specialties 
Photographic Blowups - 
Plastic and Composition Pieces .. 
[j Price Cards—Tickets 
[] Price Ticket Holders 
[] Sale Banners 
Socks—Window 

[) Show Cards 

[] Show Cases 

[] Show Case Lighting 
[] Signs—Card Holders 
[| S:gns—Brass—Bronze 
[) Signs—Electric 

[} Sleeve Forms 

[! Stencil Outfits 

[] Stock Posters 

[] Store Designing 

[] Store Fronts 

[] Tackers 

[] Time Switches 

[] Turntables 

[} Valances 

[] Wall Board 

[] Window Drapes 

[] Window Lighting 

[] Wood Carvings 


you wish a copy ‘of their catalogue? 
0 you plan to remodel your store soon? 
0, you plan to build a store scon? 


MAIL TO 


DISPLAY WORLD 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Display Manager 
Street 
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DISPLAY WORLD 


THE WINDOW DISPLAY SURVEY 
[Continued from page 16] 


The next chart shows the application of 
normal distribution to two displays in each 
identifiable part of the trade structure to the 
entire range of population as represented in 
the nineteen laboratory cities. This curve 
presents a working principle as to the num- 
ber of displays required to obtain normal 
representation of window display in markets 
of varying sizes. 

Based upon the analysis and classification 
of the circulation passing more than sixteen 
thousand retail trade outlets the circulation 
curves as shown in the next chart were pre- 
pared. This curve indicates the normal 
daily circulation of normal distribution of 
window display advertising in markets of 
varying sizes. 

It should be noted that an easy way to 
remember the average circulation of the 
normal representation of window display ad- 
vertising is that the average daily circula- 
tion equals approximately 50 per cent of the 
population. In some markets there may be 
some departure from this relationship but 
over any series of markets the ratio holds 
true. 

The next chart sets forth the circulation 
curves resulting from four intensities of 
window display distribution. The lower 
curve shows the circulation produced by the 
intensity of window display distribution as 
previously described, which is equal to ap- 
proximately 25 per cent of the market popu- 
lation. 

The circulation curve of the normal in- 
tensity of distribution comes next, generating 
a daily circulation equal to approximately 50 
per cent of the population of the market. 
Third and fourth intensities are also shown. 
These are based, respectively, upon three and 
four displays in each identifiable part of 
the trade structure and produce, respectively, 
a daily circulation equal to 75 per cent and 
100 per cent of the population of the market. 
It should be noted that space availability, 
except in the grocery field, rarely permits 
the uniform use of the fourth intensity of 
distribution. 

With this range of daily circulation of 
various intensities of window display dis- 
tribut‘on, the principles and factors for the 
computation of cost per thousand window 
display circulation were produced. With 
these factors any advertiser may compute 
the cost per thousand of window display cir- 
culation. 

I have given these slides to you very 
quickly. I am sure this survey will warrant 
study and interest and in a very few weeks 
you will have the opportunity of sending on 
to the Foundation and asking about this 
book. I expect before I get back to New 
York that the material will have been put 
on the press. 

So if you are interested in this, there are 
many other things about it. We did quite a 
bit of study with respect to those people 
who look, those people who walk. We did a 
great deal with breaking down type and sex, 
quality relationships, etc., and I think you 
are going to find that this study will be of 
material benefit to you as window display- 
men. For this reason: 

This kind of factual material wll begin 
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to assist you in knowing the values of your 
particular windows and that can be trans- 
mitted back to the owner of the store for 
the purpose of increasing his display appro- 
priation and for the purpose of increasing 
your remuneration. So any and all of these 
facts can help you show and prove the great 
value that we all know exists in window 
display and give us just another tool to put 
over that value to your employers. 

If there are any facts or if there is any 
information that we can give you, I hope 
you will write to the Foundation and I am 
sure they will be glad to answer you. | 
think this warrants some study. It is diff- 
cult to give it to you so quickly because 
this is a technical job; it has to be because 
we are working with facts. But once you 
get hold of these principles and the rules, 
I think you are going to be able to apply 
them easily and I think they are going to be 
quite helpful for you. 
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